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AMERICA, January 3, 1959. 


1157. Nordberg, Robert B. “Words Get in Our Way,” pp. 400-401. 
Scholars and scientists seem to cultivate the art of unintelligibility. Why? 
They may have feelings of “academic (and personal?) insecurity.” Their 
professors may have encouraged pretentiousness. And professional jour- 
nals seem to reject clearly written articles. Because scholars fail to com- 
municate, students often believe themselves obtuse. Obscure writing 
frequently results from “‘a dearth of ideas.’’ Some writing says “what 
everybody knows in language that nobody understands.” Scholarly writing 
should have something to say, should state facts and ideas intelligibly, 
and should employ symbols so that readers will interpret them as they are 
intended. One’s style reveals one’s spirit and presonality. 


, April 25, 1959. 


1158. Connolly, Terence L. “T. C. Murray, 1873-1959,” pp. 248-250. 
T. C. Murray authored ten plays and a novel: Wheel of Fortune, 1908 
(titled Sovereign Love, 1913); Birthright, the tragedy of Cain and Abel, 
1910; Spring, 1918; Maurice Hart, on the “spoiled priest” theme, 1912; 
The Briery Gap, published 1918; Aftermath, 1922; Autumn Fire, the 
story of a widower’s marrying a young woman only to have his son fall 
in love with her, 1924; The Pipe in the Fields and The Blind Wolf, 1928; 
and Illumination, 1946. The novel was Spring Horizon, 1937. “In his 
plays he had no thesis to prove, no wrong to avenge, no grievance against 
God, his country, or his fellow man.” 


, May 16, 1959. 


1159. Flanigan, Sister Thomas Marguerite. “Te Hound and Metaphys- 
ics,” pp. 331-333. A study of the metaphors in Thompson’s The Hound 
of Heaven leads to metaphysical analysis: The poet is the efficient cause 
of the poem. His search for happiness is its final cause. His turning to 
narcotics, illicit love, nature, ri children furnishes its material cause. 
His searching for kinship within each of the material causes supplies the 
formal cause. Actually, a was seeking being—that which is real, 


one, true, good, and beautif 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


APPROACH, No. 31, Spring 1959. 


1160. Bradley, Samuel M. “Danger: Poet Working Here,” pp. 3-6. The 
role of the poet is that of representative of all men; he is the direction- 
finder for the path ahead. ‘“‘MacLeish has spoken of the issue ‘of the con- 
cept of man which is to shape and control our time, of the idea of man 
which governments are to reflect and societies to mirror.’ The poet speaks 
of that image, and his concern goes beyond class and national interests.” 


1161. Crumpet, Peter. ‘Roll Over, Poets,” pp. 20-23. “The only per- 
petual excitement possible for the civilized human being is the discovery 
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of truth.” If a poet works from a context of false values, he dims the 
reader's desire to understand him, for “why should we expend the con- 
centration which any well-constructed poem demands, when what we get 
through to is not only commonplace in this epoch, but manifestly a false 
view of life, and every year a sillier one?” 

— Robert C. Jones 


CATHOLIC WORLD, December 1958. 


1162. Baird, Sister Mary Julian. “Why Modern Poets Have Failed,” pp. 
213-218. The modern world avoids poetry. A new approach, therefore, 
must bridge the gap between poetry and modern man. Surrealists, New 
Apocalypse poets, cerebralists, and socio-political poets are unsatisfactory. 
Maritain laments “the modern world’s repudiation of beauty—for the 
sake of knowledge—for nothing but hard labor.” Aquinas observes that 
when man lacks the joy of spirit, he turns to carnality. Some genuine 
modern poets are smothered by futile concern for life rather than for God. 
Those with poetic skill must live with Christ as the center of their lives. 
“The world,” Simone Weil says, “needs saints of genius.” 


, January 1959. 


1163. McCown, Robert. ‘Flannery O’Connor and the Reality of Sin,” 
pp- 285-291. Flannery O’Connor’s A Good Man Is Hard to Find (1955) 
won commendation for its style, its realism, and its satire. More recently 
O’Connor’s work has been said to belong to the “cult of the Gratuitous 
Grotesque.” The spiritual content of her stories, however, is ignored. She 
shows the ‘‘quality of goodness and the subtile malice of sin,” either of 
which determines man’s destiny. Her humor is akin to Chaucer’s, and 
her presentation of the psychological is notable. 


1164. Stanford, Derek. “Alfred Noyes: 1880-1958,” pp. 297-301. Al- 
fred Noyes married an American, lectured throughout the United States, 
and taught nine years at Princeton. His involvement in an incident in 
Ireland resulted in The Accusing Ghost of Roger Casement and a en 
How 19th-century non-believers led to Noyes’s conversion is told in The 
Unknown God and Two Worlds for Memory. Rhythm is his forte, but 
his blank verse is not successful. The Torch Bearers proclaims close liaison 


between religious faith and science when each is rightly understood. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIV:7, April 1959. 


1165. Notopoulos, James A. “Byzantine Platonism in Yeats,” pp. 315- 
321. Through his “Sailing to Byzantium,” Yeats has given new —_ 
cance to Byzantium, hitherto neglected in English literature. ‘He found 
in Byzantine art the exact symbolism to express the torment of his soul” 
and “‘the issue, mortality vs eternity.’’ Inspirational sources included Byzan- 
tine monuments he saw in Italy, the philosophies of Plato and Plotinus, 
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and historical books. As shown in his unsuccessful A Vision, Byzantium 
gave a much-needed center to his intense desire for faith; as the nightin- 

le for Keats, it provided escape from “sensual music’ and personal 
teestion. He successfully fuses Byzantium with Platonism (previously 
done in the theology of Gemisthus Pletho). Successive drafts reveal his 
triumphant ‘“‘coordination of concrete and abstract.” (The latter point is 


explicated in detail.) 
— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XX:7, April 1959. 


1166. Bode, Carl. ‘The Redbrick Cinderellas,” pp. 331-337. The Angry 
Young Men of Britain, like the male heroes of Amis’s novels, have 
achieved a Cinderella success by the uncanny products of their anger. 
Their creative literary results, not their anger, make them important to 
us. John Osborne is savage in his contempt for his country’s rulers. Kings- 
ley Amis, however, laughs in his novels at the things that goad Osborne. 
John Wain shows contempt for cant but exhibits a less radical laughter, 
for he would not withdraw from society. Richard Hoggart achieves ca- 
tharsis in The Uses of Literacy—a book far better than its dull title 


suggests. 


1167. O'Connor, Willian Van. ‘The Grotesque in Modern American 
Fiction,” pp. 342-346. Most modern fiction is a t ersten against our 
bourgeois world, a world created out of the profound changes in human 
outlook as a result of 19th-century science and philosophy. Visions of 
innocence (Whitman and Howells) and visisons of horror (Poe) are 
our heritage. Now come Crane’s rage at stupidity and injustice, Welty’s 
sentiment and sympathy replacing morality and righteousness, Capote 
and McCuller’s monstrous vision of what most of us would call normal. 
Faulkner and Warren keep moral issues central, but their characters are 
burdened with irrationality: estrangement, guilt, meaninglessness. Ideal- 
istic characters are cynical and base while feeling assured of their own 
righteousness. Thus, the grotesque. 


1168. Amacher, Richard E. “Antigone: ‘The Most Misread of Ancient 
Plays,’”” pp. 355-358. H. D. F. Kitto in Greek Tragedy (1950) has 
pointed out several significant reasons for reading Creon rather than 
Antigone as the protagonist of Antigone. However, Kitto is wrong in 
assuming that Aristotelian principles cannot be applied in showing that 
Antigone is not the protagonist: Antigone has no intimate part in “the 
discovery or reversal of the plot,’ whereas Creon does. Creon is “a per- 
fect type of tragic hero as delineated in the Poetics (XIII,3).” His tragic 
flaw brings his fall. 


1169. Lyndenberg, John. ‘‘Cozzens,” p. 373. Mr. John Hermann’s ‘‘Coz- 
zens and a Critic’ (CE, April 1959) misreads and misrepresents Lynden- 
berg’s article on Cozzens, he asserts. He used the term “romantic” only in 
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a neutrally descriptive sense, in no way implying that Cozzens was better 
than Salinger. He likes both writers—and many others. 
— Maynard Fox 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1119, March 1959. 


1170. Stanford, Derek. “Edwin Muir (1887-1959),” pp. 145-147. “He 
was looking for the light of wisdom rather than for accumulation of know- 
ledge.” It was, no doubt, this private quest which gave him his critical 
independence, his freedom from the trammels of contemporary fashion, 
his study which was that of a pure but “‘still small voice.’ Stanford feels 
that ‘Myth and dream remained two terms of permanent significance for 
Muir. By our use of the first we relate ourselves to our essential image.” 
A few remarks of a biographical nature are scattered throughout this 
brief note written to commemorate his death on Jan. 4, 1959. 


1171. Methold, Kenneth. ‘‘Science Fiction,” pp. 170-173. Methold notes 
that science fiction “is given scant attention by reviewers and literary 
critics,” yet he feels that ‘“The best of the novels of the future compare 
favourably with some of the best fiction being written today. They ex- 
plore with imagination the behaviour and attitudes of men and women 
- facing problems and situations which, although peculiar to a distant time 
and perhaps a distant planet, are credible and of interest if we are ever 
completely to understand the nature of man’s re-action to his changing 
environment. . . .”” He discusses briefly David Karp’s One and Ray Brad- 
bury’s The Silver Locusts. Methold looks forward to the time when science 
fiction will be released ‘from the ‘novelty corner’ and included in that 
class of writing known simply as ‘fiction’ where it would receive the 
attention and respect that any serious and competent novel deserves.” 


1172. Quinlan, John. “The Centenary of the Rubaiyat,” pp. 180-181. 
Remarks are made concerning the original of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam; Quinlan feels that Fitzgerald was drawn to translate this work be- 
cause certain aspects of his temperament were like those of the book. 
“Deficient in imagination, feminine in his irritability, the work of trans- 
lation allowed Fitzgerald to evade the patient and fretting grind of 
original work.” He did not so much translate as reduce, refine, and carry 
over, as he said, “the spirit of the thing.” The printing history of this 
great work is dealt with in one paragraph. 


, No. 1120, April 1959. 


1173. Braybrooke, Neville. ‘Kenneth Grahame Centenary,” 236-238. 
This article is an appreciation of The Wind and the Willows with only 
the barest biographical details of its author. Braybrooke declares that 
Grahame possesses ‘‘a noticeable choice of the appropriate phrase” and 
a “delicate sense of rhythm. . . . Most people came simply to be fascin- 
ated by the subject matter, and because the artistry was so exquisite they 


mistook it for being ‘divinely artless.’ ”’ 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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DRAMA CRITIQUE, II:1, February 1959. 


1174. Stapleton, Gabriel. “Future Imperative for the Catholic Drama 
Critic,” pp. 2-4. The Catholic drama critic has a double responsibility, 
to drama as an art form and to his faith. Disregarding the religious ori- 
entation of the author and allowing for the fact that religion is not al- 
ways artistic, the Catholic critic judges artistic qualities on their artistic 
merits. On the thematic level, he condemns a play only if its reflection 
of man and society shows a disregard for rational and revealed Truth. 


1175. Dugan, John T., F. Curtis Canfield, and Gilbert V. Hartke. ‘The- 
atre: the History, the Literature, the Criticism,” pp. 5-17. Representative 
papers delivered on the theme of the 1958 American Educational Theatre 
Association convention. 


1176. Dugan, John T. “The Source,” pp. 5-8. Drama has its source in 
the ritual tendency of mankind and in man’s unending struggle to make 
a rational choice between good and evil. Its source lies in the “mimesis 
of Man’s creation’’—his imitation through his intellect and will of the 
Divine activity and perfection of Creation. 


1177. Canfield, F. Curtis. “The Path,” pp. 8-12. Theater fulfills its 
function only when the players, the playwright, and the director agree 
on common procedures and common aims. The director in educational 
theater is advised to achieve balance by developing a patiently studious 
respect for the playwright and his ideas, and by giving equal emphasis 
a needs of his maturing players and to the demands of his critical 
audience. 


1178. Hartke, Gilbert V. “The Vision,” pp. 13-17. The comprehensive 
task of educational theater is to assist in forming an “‘aesthetic attitude” 
in American life, in which all will observe and perceive in a disinterested 
manner, not only the drama, but life itself. To overcome a wholly prag- 
matic view of drama, we must again recognize the frivolity inherent in 
the word “play.” We must learn again to enjoy a work of art. 


1179. Maguire, C. E. “The Divine Background,” pp. 18-33. Five plays— 
Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, D.B. Lutyen’s Mary Stuart, 
George Scott-Moncrieff’s Fotheringhay, Anne Ridler’s Trial of Thomas 
Cranmer and Charles Williams’s Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury—illus- 
trate the failure and success of religiously oriented drama in holding up 
a mirror to nature (including the supernatural) and in focusing more on 
divine background than on the tragic hero. 


1180. Hummert, Paul A. “Bernard Shaw's On the Rocks,” pp. 34-41. 
As “Shawdolators,”” modern critics have tended to ignore the influence of 
Marxian wrIg upon Shaw’s thinking and his art. Quotations from 
On the Rocks, his defense of Stalin’s policy of extermination in his 
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Preface, Sir Arthur Chavender’s disillusionment toward the rightness of 
Fabian socializing technigues, and Old Hipney’s sceptical attitude toward 
democracy illustrate Shaw’s admiration of Marx and the deep penetration 


of Marxian ideas into Shaw’s own judgments. 
— Howard G. Zettler 


EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 13: Fourth Quarter 1958. 


1181. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘The Little Pond—-What It Means to 
Us,” pp. 2-3. Walden “is a symbol of our country’s richest literary move- 
ment,” and is the “only lake in the world with an adequate biography.” 
A gift to Massachusetts by the Emerson family, it has become “a shrine 
for quiet meditation.” Proposed desecration of the Pond “is a threat to 
the idealism which once stimulated the American people.” 


1182. “Pope's Tree,” p. 4. Reprints, with an illustration, an article from 
The Penny Magazine, IV, February 21, 1835, 65-66, concerning a tree 
near Binfield, under which Pope wrote. 


1183. Nelson, Truman. ‘The Walden Pond of R. W. Emerson,” pp. 
6-8. ‘‘Emerson’s conceptual thinking and composing were done away 
from his study, in the austere woods.” Emerson used Walden “not as a 
predictable microcosm of man’s earth, as Thoreau did, but as a lens 
through which the mutable universe converged, illuminating the shadowy 
landscape of the human spirit.’’ The Pond was given to Massachusetts b 
Emerson’s heirs as a preserve for the public. Ugly bathhouses were erected, 
the trees were cut, and now a cinder block bath house and a road “from 
the highway to the water’s edge” has been proposed. The Thoreau So- 
ciety has opposed the “improvements” and is backing a bill which would 
restore and preserve the Pond. 


1184. —__—_——_. “Shores of Strife,” pp. 8-9. Reprinted from The 
New York Times Magazine, April 27, 1958. A slightly different version 
of the article above. 


1185. ——————. “Walden on Trial,” pp. 10-12. Reprinted from 
The Nation, July 19, 1958. 


1186. Shepard, Odell. ‘Unconsciousness in Cambridge: The Editing of 
Thoreau’s ‘Lost Journal.’ ’’ pp. 13-19. Professor Perry Miller’s Introduc- 
tion to Thoreau’s Journal of 1830-1841 is “three times as long as the 
document . . . which it ostensibly introduces.” Professor Shepard charges 
that Miller was “unable to decide about the nature of Thoreau’s Journal 
as a whole” or on Thoreau’s motives for —— a Journal. The prevail- 
ing tone of the Introduction ‘‘is the tone of contempt, varied now and 
then by patronizing commiseration.” Emotional and innaccurate in his 
charges against Thoreau, Miller even casts doubts upon Thoreau’s sexual 
normality. The thesis of the Introduction is that Thoreau wanted success 
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but failed and deteriorated because of “his increasing preoccupation with 
himself,’ another way of calling Thoreau “‘a liar in every word and deed.” 


1187. Cameron, Kenneth Walter, ed. ‘“Emerson’s Father to Samuel 
Lawrence on Private and Public Matters (1794)” p. 19. Transcription 
of a letter now in the Connecticut Historical Society. 


1188. Shepard, Odell. “The American Scholar,” p. 20. Reprint of sec- 
tion XII of a poem from The American Scholar, 1, March 1932, 148-163. 


1189. Blum, Irving D. ‘The Parallel Philosophy of Emerson’s ‘Nature’ 
and Faulkner’s ‘The Bear.’”’ ‘“The central theme of Faulkner, the disin- 
tegration of the white land-owning aristocracy of the South, when ex- 
amined in the light of Emerson’s proposition that ‘Nature is the symbol 
of spirit’ clearly demonstrates that the disintegration results from the 
violation of the Emersonian principle. In The Bear, Nature, symbolized 
by the land and by man in their natural states, is constantly affronted 
by the aristocrats who strive to own and subjugate both. Nature, the 
whole which is greater than the sum of its parts, strikes back, ensnaring 
by means of these same symbols, the would-be conquerors.” 


1190. Rewa, Michael P., Jr. “A New Wordsworth Letter,” pp. 25-26. A 
fragment of a Wordsworth letter is printed. 


1191. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘“Thoreau’s ‘Love’s Invalides Are Not 
Those of Common Wars’—A Correction,” p. 26. The second stanza of 
the poem as printed in Carl Bode’s Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau 
should be corrected to read: 
With erring men I have but small affair 
Though they can do some harm I do not care. 
It is a part of them which I can not commend 
A part of them that never was my friend. 


1192. Broderick, John C. “Emerson, Alcott, and the American Institute 
of Instruction,” pp. 27-29. Kenneth W. Cameron republished Alcott’s 
“On the Nature and Means of Early Intellectual Education, As Deduced 
from Experience” in The Transcendentalists and Minerva, but contrary to 
the introduction, the essay is not Alcott’s “earliest publication,” and Al- 
cott was not present to read his lecture; it seems probable it “was not 
read to the Institute at all.” “Emerson appeared before the American In- 
stitute of Instruction in 1835 and 1841.” His 1835 lecture was summarized 
in Cabot’s Memoir, but the 1841 lecture has not been identified. 


1193. Strauch, Carl F. ‘The New Emerson Anthology and Modern 
Scholarship,” pp. 29-31. Stephen Whicher’s Selections from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is superior to Stuart Pratt Sherman's Essays and Poems of Emer- 
son, F. I. Carpenter's Representative Selections, Reginald L. Cook’s Se- 
lected Prose and Poetry, and Mark Van Doren’s Portable Emerson because 
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Whicher “presents an organic view of Emerson, in which the journals 
play the fundamental role of source and ideas and revelation of person- 
ality, the unifying center and heart of the unfolding career.” 


1194. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Rough Draft of Whitman’s ‘By 
Emerson’s Grave,” pp. 32-34. Photographic reproduction of the Ms. 


1195. Harding, Walter. ‘More Uncollected Emerson Letters,” pp. 34- 
36. Texts of sixteen letters not in Rusk’s The Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


1196. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘‘Emerson Manuscripts—Ungathered 
and Migrant,” pp, 36-41. A listing of Emerson Mss. 


1197. —_—_———. “Background of Hawthorne’s “The Canterbury Pil- 
gtims,’”’ pp. 41-45. The “reprint of an article in The Penny Magazine 
{ VI, 445-448] supplies an interesting account of what was well known 
in Hawthorne's day [about the Shakers} and what he assumed the readers 
of his tale were familiar with.” 


1198. —_——_—. “Hawthorne in Early Newspapers,” p. 45; “Thoreau 
and Walden Pond in Early Newspapers,” p. 46; “The Alcotts in Early 
pp- 46-47; Emersons in Early Newspapers,” pp. 47- 
50. Index to Cameron’s Emerson, Thoreau and Concord in Early News- 


papers. 


1199. ———————. “Emerson’s Arabian Proverbs,” p. 50. Reprints 
Arabian proverbs from The Penny Magazine, Il, 307. 


1200. ——————. “Arthur Cleveland Coxe on Hawthorne: An Angli- 
can Estimate in 1851,” pp. 51-64. An introductory statement on Coxe, an 
Anglican clergyman whose “The Writings of Hawthorne” appeared in 
The Church Review, Il, January 1851. Coxe was “discriminating” in his 
appraisal of Hawthorne but thought ‘‘the portrayal of Hester . . . might 
do harm to American morals.” 


1201. —_—————. “Emerson’s Second Merlin Song and Economist H. 
C. Carey,” pp. 65-83. ‘Emerson found in Carey’s economic and social 
theories the best contemporary American speculation on the F pony of the 
Understanding. .. . Almost assuming that his reader would be familiar 
with Carey's theories, Emerson in the ‘Second Merlin Song’ pointed be- 
yond them to a more complex experience than Carey could envisage and 
to a more complex demand upon human nature than Carey made. . . to 
a life in the dimensions of the Forever as well as the Now.” 


1202. ———————. “List of Emerson’s Favorite Stories,” pp. 83-85. 
Emerson’s own list of his 111 favorite stories. 
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1203. ———————. “Emerson’s Address at the Concord Centennial 
(April 19, 1875),” pp. 85-87. Republication of an Emerson address not 
in the collected Works, first published in the Proceedings at the Centen- 
nial Celebration of Concord Fight, April 19, 1875. 


1204. ——_———. “An Early English Review of Bryant’s Poems,” p. 
91. The editor reprints a favorable review from The Penny Magazine, 
I, 134-135. 


1205. ———————. “A Footnote for Burns’s “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ pp. 92-93. The editor reprints ‘Scottish Husbandmen of the 
Last Century” from The Penny Magazine, I, 238-239. 


1206. —-_-————. “An Epitaph on the Cover of a Thoreau Journal,” 
p. 93-94. Thoreau was interested in epitaphs and obituaries; the inside 
a cover of a Ms. in the Pierpont Morgan Library contains an epitaph 
which was apparently written as an exercise. A transcription and a photo- 
graph of the epitaph are given. 


1207. —_——_——. “New Emerson Letters in Special Collections,” pp. 
96-97. Four letters, two each from the Archives of Harvard University 
and the private collection of Charles E. Feinberg, are published for the 
first time. 


1208. . “The Recent Sale of Thoreau Manuscripts,” pp. 98- 
114. A photographic reproduction of the printed catalogue of the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries containing descriptions of Thoreau items offered at 
auction on April 29-30, 1958. 

— George Hendrick 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XII:1, janvier-mars 1959. 


1209. Jacquot, Jean. “Exégétes et Interprétes de James Joyce,” pp. 30-46. 
Recent Joyce studies may be divided into three main categories: (1) works 
that have treated the ew between the facts, biographical and 
psychological, of Joyce’s life and his writings in such matters as his fam- 
ily, his Catholicism, and his (anti-)Irishness; (2) certain criticism which 
has seen nothing but allegory in Joyce—‘‘les abus de I’interprétation sym- 
bolique,” especially Freudian—to the complete neglect of his “réalisme 
minutieux,”’ that which has ridden a fixed idea (as David Hayman in 
Joyce et Mallarmé) into a cul-de-sac, and that which has facilitated Joyce 
studies; and (3) the Gilbert edition of Joyce letters, the most important 
recent work concerning him. More than twenty essays, studies, and other 
works are examined; among them are Kain and Magalaner, Joyce, The 
Man, The W ork, The Reputation; Hugh Kenner, Dublin’s Joyce; A James 
Joyce Miscellany, the James Joyce Society, New York; W. Y. Tindall, 
James Joyce .. .; Harry Levin, James Joyce (the best work of synthesis 
on Joyce); and Adeline Glasheen, A Census of Finnegans Wake. (In 
French) 
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1210. Legouis, Pierre. “Réflexions sur la Recherche des Sources 4 pro 
de la ‘Tragédie du Vengeur,’” - 47-55. A process of elimination 
shows that the source of Cyril Tourneur’s Revenger's Tragedy (1607) 
cannot be that of A. de Musset’s Lorenzaccio or those historical works of 
Renaissance Italians treating the murder of Alessandro de’ Medici, Duke 
of Florence. Though the point was made in a 1957 N&Q article un- 
known to Legouis, who acknowledges this matter in a postscript, the 
principal, perhaps sole, source is Marquerite d’Angouleme, Queen of 
Navarre’s ‘Nouvelle XII de l'Heptameron,” already known to be the 
basis of James Shirley’s The Traitor (1631). Even if Tourneur knew no 
French, he may well have read William Painter’s The Palace of Pleasure 
(1566, 1569, and 1575), in which the nouvelle is translated. Of all the 
Elizabethan theater, only Shirley's and Tourneur’s tragedies present an 
avenger (in Tourneur’s play, Vindice) who pretends to pander to the 
vices of his intended victim in order to entrap him; the only logical source 
is Novel XII of the Heptameron, concerning “‘ ‘un Duc, de la Maison de 
Médicis.’ ” 


, 2, avril-juin 1959. 
1211. Saillens, Emile. “Une Hypothése 4 Propos des Comus,” pp. 100- 


111. Why Milton acknowledged Comus, essentially a confession in the 


Augustinian sense only 11 years after its performance in 1634 is the key 
question. Not only Milton, but also the Egertons kept silence, a more 
remarkable fact than that the author himself did. The rupture between 
Milton and his patrons having come soon after Comus, his insertion in 
the Epilogue (1637 version) of 11. 1000-1011 supports the suggestion 
that one or another of the aristocratic young ladies (Lady Mary or Lady 
Alice Egerton?) rejected his suit—his “deep wound.” For his relation- 
ship with women and his comments on their role show that he did not 
despise them, but rather feared their power, which he deemed illegiti- 
mate and subversive of natural order. The only female who could have 
set at nothing his sense of superiority would have been a young woman 
of noble birth who possessed signs of the quality he admired above all 
—greatness. (See Adam’s description of Eve, Paradise Lost, VIII, 540- 
559.) (In French) 


1212. Forgue, G. ‘La Carriére de H. L. Mencken et Les Critiques,” pp. 
112-123. By turns condemned, adulated, and ignored for the past 40 
years, Mencken has not been well served by his criticism, even that which 
ptaised him. During the 1920's, as editor first of the Smart Set and then 
of the American Mercury, he was subjected to criticism in no way dis- 
interested: attacked by academic critics, defended by young intellectuals, 
criticized by liberals, and surrounded by a sycophantic chorus that made 
of him an American Dr. Johnson. Misunderstanding ruled, even into 
the 1930's, when a calm descended upon Mencken criticism; and he re- 
mained in semi-obscurity until the revised edition of his American Lan- 
guage (1936). His renewed popularity lasted till WWII; then obscurity 
returned, till a year before his death Charles Angoff’s Mencken, A Por- 
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trait from Memory (1955) revived the quarrel. But much remains to be 
investigated: his debt to such as Shaw, Nietzsche, T. H. Huxley, and J. 
Huneker, the evolution of his literary taste, the precise relationship to 
the great contemporaneous writers, the antimony of his aesthetic ideas, 
his political and social ideas, his contribution to lexicography and to the 
literature of humor and of the essay. (In French) 


1213. Pruvost, René. “Boccace en Angleterre,” pp. 124-134. The in- 
vestigations of Herbert G. Wright into the relationship of Boccaccio 
and English men of letters, research crowned by his Boccaccio in England 
from Chaucer to Tennyson (London, 1957), are examined and summar- 
ized. (In French) 


1214. Marilla, E. L. “A Reading of Two Episodes in Paradise Lost,” pp. 
135-141. The two episodes, Satan’s confrontation by the angels at the 
conclusion of Book IV and the War in Heaven in Book VI, illustrate 
Milton’s thesis, the former implicitly and the latter explicitly, that man 
must endeavor constantly to combat evil if he will justify “his hope for 
the ultimate spiritual salvation which can come only through the interven- 
tion of divine grace in his behalf.” The first episode indicates that, 
though righteousness alone can never overthrow evil, worldly activity 
becomes significant only in the struggle, which God or His Son, as in 
Book VI, can then resolve in favor of the righteous. ‘The two episodes 
under special focus . . . anticipate and illuminate the central episode 
[Adam’s postlapsarian struggle against evil] of the poem,” which, “in 
the light of Christian doctrine, prefigures ultimate reward of persistence 
in the righteous resolve of Adam through the second coming of Christ 
and the establishment of His kingdom on earth.” 


1215. Auffret, Jean. ‘“‘Rochester’s Farewell,” pp. 142-150. The problem, 
not resolved by students of Rochester, is just how much of the Farewell 
is his. Certainly his are the first 12 lines, the exordium. Of the next 
part, concerned with the expedition to Tangiers, lines 37-54 mocking the 
young volunteers (the Earl of Plymouth and Charles Mordaunt) are 
interpolations written after June 19, 1680—the rest (11. 1-36, 55-63) 
finished during the first part of June (not in April, as V. de Sola Pinto 
maintained) is probably Rochester's. As the next section contains refer- 
ences to Charles Gerard (second Baron Brandon) and Buckingham that 
can be dated no earlier than June 26 and 19, respectively, this part be- 
longs to the one who wrote the interpolated 11. 37-54. The final part, 
which lashes the sinful court ladies, contains several lines concluding the 
portrait of Hortense Mancini, Duchess Mazarin, and 19 on Lady Henri- 
etta Hyde that are perhaps his. The Farewell shows no linkage with the 
poems written after his conversion, June 19, 1680, but resembles his 
satires of 1675-1679. (In French) 


1216. Lemaitre, Henri. ‘Blake Re-visited,” pp. 151-155. The studies 
and catalogues issued on the occasion of the Blake bicentennary (1957) 
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mark a return to a more exact study of the history of Blake and of his 
work, as well as of that most important aspect, his language. William 
Blake and his Circle, the British Museum catalogue, reveals that Blake 
was not an isolated ‘‘phenomenon’’; rather, illustrating the richness and 
depth of the union of ‘‘gothic”’ mysticism and neo-classic plasticity dur- 
ing the second half of the 18th century, Blake is but the greatest of those 
who, like Flaxman, James Barry, George Romney, and Henry Fuseli, bear 
witness to a common aesthetic and sensibility. George W. Digby’s Sym- 
bol and Image in William Blake through its study, particularly of the 
recently discovered ‘“ ‘Arlington Court Picture,’ ” of Blake’s “‘image- 
symbol” underlines the importance of the connection between ‘‘ener 
and language’ which themselves create the complex cohesion of Blakean 
symbolism, a symbolism at once personal and universal that can be the 
better understood by a knowledge of his “‘spiritual biography,” as laid 
bare in Margaret Rudd’s Organiz’d Innocence .. . (1956). 

— John B. Shipley 


FOLIO, XXIV:1, Winter 1959. 


1217. Battenhouse, Roy W. “Studies and Problems in Shakespeare,” pp. 
2-10. Geoffrey Bullough, Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, 
vol. 1: Early Comedies, Poems, Romeo & Juliet (1957); F. M. Dickey, 
Not Wisely but too Well: Shakespeare’s Love Tragedies (1957); R. B. 
Heilman, Magic in the Web: Action and Language in Othello (1956); 
Bernard Spivack, Shakespeare and the Allegory of Evil: The History of 
a Metaphor in Relation to His Villains (1958)—all provide new insights 
to Shakespeare. Bullough and Dickey differ concerning “the root-cause 
of tragedy in Romeo and Juliet and in particular Shakespeare’s estimate of 
the lovers.” “We are . . . indebted to Spivack, despite . . . his misformu- 
lations, for having brought to our attention the inescapable relation of 
Iago to morality drama, and the need therefore to reckon with allegory 
when we read Shakespeare. Heilman too, from his very different ap- 
proach, has been aware of allegory in his acknowledging that Everyman 
is one dimension of Othello, and in his probings of moral meaning 


carried by metaphor.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, II:1, Fall 1958. 


1218. Fraser, John. “The Novels of B. Traven,” pp. 7-15. Traven (au- 
thor of The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 1927; The Death Ship, 1926; 
General from the Jungle, 1939) has been neglected by critics for several 
reasons: (1) he does not publicize himself; (2) there is some doubt as 
to his nationality, though it seems evident that he is American; (3) sever- 
al of his books are not available in English. Although his writing con- 
tains such technical “misdemeanors” as weaknesses of organization and 
difficult prose rhythms and dialogue, Traven has “extraordinary ability 
to render the consciousness of people who are almost wholly introspec- 
tive.” He is a writer “who feels that he will not be misunderstood if he 
speaks his mind as seriously and freely and undisguisedly as he needs to; 
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who believes that he has had certain experiences and acquired certain 
kinds of knowledge that are likely to be unfamiliar to the reader; and 
who sees no harm in using all available means for conveying as much 
of the truth as possible to him.” 


1219. Ferris, Sumner, and T. J. Roberts. “Bibliography V: Basic Refer- 
ence Shelf,” pp. 28-30. The forty-odd works listed are valuable to the 
graduate student of English. 

— Robert C. Jones 


HERMATHENA (Trinity College, Dublin), No. 93, November 1958. 


1220. Pyle, Fitzroy. ‘George Farquhar (1677-1707),” pp. 3-30. Far- 

uhar’s sympathetic understanding of the needs and the ways of the au- 
once of his day helped him to win their approval; no other playwright 
then was more popular than he. He achieved this success by widening 
the appeal of his plays to please both the fashionable and the middle 
classes. Such Anglo-Irish dramatists as Tate, Congreve, and Southern had 
already written for the London stage without their Irish breeding or ed- 
ucation leaving any distinctive marks on their writing. But Farquhar 
was self-consciously Irish in his plays and thus may claim to be “the 
first considerable Irish dramatist.” While attending Trinity College in 
Dublin, between 1694 and 1697, his characteristic habit of life took per- 
manent shape. The contrast of town and gown gave him an excellent 
opportunity to sharpen his wit and develop his comic sense. In the absence 
of adequate biographical material, we know him mainly through his 
plays; the character of Roebuck, for example, in his first play, Love and 
a Bottle, provides an excellent self-study. 


1221. Auchmuty, J. J. “The Lecky-Lea Correspondence in the Henry 
Charles Lea Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
US.A.,” pp. 45-61. The correspondence of the two historians, one a 
Philadelphia printer and the other an Irish landlord, covered the years 
from 1882 to 1903, when Lecky died. In Victorian fashion, the letters 
of Lecky began formally with Dear Sir, moved to Dear Mr. Lea, and 
finally reached My Dear Mr. Lea in 1896. Their correspondence reflects 
“their similarity of taste, background, and judgment and their capacity 
for rational decisions.” Both men were of independent means, but both 
owed most to an innate urge for literary fame. They were, moreover, in 
agreement against the historical consequences of “The Inquisition,” and 
they would also have opposed 20th-century totalitarianism. Although each 
was an historian of repute, each was privately ambitious of poetic fame; 
indeed, Lecky once confessed to his friend: “After all, poetry is, I think, 


the best thing in life.” 
— Michael J. O’Neill 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, LVII:1, January 1959. 


1222. Bramley, J. A. “The Courage of Robert Louis Stevenson,” pp. 171- 
176. Stevenson’s ultimate place is hard to predict, but he was “more than 
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a superior writer of romances and adventure stories for schoolboys.” 
Despite rejecting Calvinism, his outlook ‘‘remained incurably religious to 
his dying day.’ Stylistically he “touched nothing that he did not both 
adorn and animate,” but absorption in style sometimes concealed a thin 
inspiration. His courageous, romantic life has an irrestible charm. His 
greatest work, the unfinished Weir of Hermiston, raises the unanswerable 
question, “Could he have kept it up?” 

— John O. Waller 


HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, XXXIX:1 Feb. 1959 


1223. Humphreys, R. A. “William Hickling Prescott: The Man and the 
Historian,” pp. 1-19. This tribute, written by an English historian, em- 
phasizes Prescott’s character, style, and characteristics as a historian. 


1224. Levin, David. “History as Romantic Art: Structure, Characteri- 
zation, and Style in The Conquest of Mexico,” pp. 20-45. It is Levin’s 
contention that ‘in the conquest of Mexico . . . Prescott found the ideal 
subject not only for the romantic historian but for his own particular 
talents. Both the conventions to which he was committed and his own 
artistic limitations—his prose style, his inability to portray complexity of 
character or to emphasize precise detail—required a grand subject, con- 
fined in time, which would allow him to concentrate on broad traits of 
personal and ‘national’ character, on spectacular scenes, and on a simple 
theme. Although these limitations caused literary and interpretative faults 
in The Conquest of Mexico, it is an impressive work of art, and a large 
part of its success depends on Prescott’s skillful use of romantic conven- 
tions.” He praises Prescott’s union of theme and structure, and he finds 
that “the main virtues of Prescott’s style are its graceful balance, its fre- 
quently stately cadences, and its clarity.” 


1225. Lohmann-Villena, Guillermo. ‘‘Notes on Prescott’s Interpretation 
of the Conquest of Peru,” pp. 46-80. The Peruvian author of this article 
has little but the greatest praise for Prescott. “The sources used by Pres- 
cutt in constructing his History of the Conquest of Peru may be enumer- 
ated in two ways: by considering a list that he sent to his assistant and 
copyist, Gayangos, about 1840, and by noting the citations that he himself, 
in exemplary and systematic form, included in his account.” The first 
section reviews ‘the authorities mentioned in both the list and the foot- 
notes.” The second section enumerates “items that figure in the History 
of the Conquest of Peru but that do not appear in the list (which is de- 
voted exclusively to manuscripts). The third section gives “those sources 
that are contained in the list only, though this should not be taken as 
proof that they were not in fact utilized in composing the relevant passages 
of the narrative.” The author also discusses Prescott’s “Concept of histor- 
ical narrative and the role of the historian,’ ‘General idea of the Inca 
Empire” and “Judgment of the Conquest.” 


1226. Gardiner, C. Harvey. “Prescott’s Most Indispensable Aide: Pascual 
de Gayangos,” pp. 81-115. It is Gardiner’s purpose to show the many 
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ways that Pascual de Gayangos assisted Prescott in his historical writing. 
This article is based to a great extent on Roger Wolcott (ed.), The Cor- 
respondence of William Hickling Prescott 1833-1847 (Boston and New 
York, 1925). ‘“‘Gayangos served as the intellectual bridge which made 
possible the significant products of that American historical genius. And 
as long as Prescott towers as the finest nineteenth-century English language 
interpreter of Spanish culture, Gayangos deserves to be recalled as his 
finest, his most indispensable aide.” 


1227. Patterson, Jerry E. “A Checklist of Prescott Manuscripts,” pp. 
116-128. The first section of this checklist lists data on printed letters by 
Prescott to some of his correspondents, items 1-18. Items 19-34 list the 


manuscripts to be found in 16 American and British libraries. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XVII:1, 
September 1958. 


1228. Marcuse, Ludwig. “Freud’s Aesthetics,” pp. 1-21. Freud believed 
that the great accomplishment of art is its ability to present a world free 
of danger or trouble, to transform the passions into beautiful make- 
believe. Consideration of the effect of art on both its creator and its 
public led Freud to suggest three historical sources for it: 1) realization 
through representation, 2) mastery through repetition in play, and 3) 
sexual attraction (the beautiful). He did not consider the artist a ‘‘mad- 
man,” but freer and healthier than others, better able to get along with 
his troubles. Though Freud admired the arts, he had little genuine ap- 
preciation of them. They were simply useful in confirming his ideas and 
insights. (This article appeared in German in PMLA, LXXII [June 
1957}.) 


1229. Crockett, Campbell. ‘Psychoanalysis in Art Criticism,” pp. 34-44. 
Psychoanalytic crticism is not a separate species of art criticism. It can 
help, however, to answer four kinds of questions: 1) Motivational (‘““Why 
did the artist create his work of art?’’), 2) technical (‘““How did the artist 
create his work of art?’”’), 3) contextualist (“What has the artist cre- 
ated ?”’), and 4) attitudinal (““What are the attitudinal responses of those 
exposed to the work of art?”’). Though the critic need not remain ex- 
clusively within any one of these frames of reference, he “should know 
what question or questions he is asking and know what will count for 
answers.” “Psychodynamic interpretations do not provide a criterion of ar- 
tistic excellence,” but they may enhance the critic’s enjoyment of a work, 
thereby contributing to his evaluation of it. 


1230. Hospers, John. “Literature and Human Nature,” pp. 45-57. It is 
a necessary, but not a sufficient condition of greatness in literature that 
its characters be true to human nature, i.e., that people with their endow- 
ments and motivations would behave as they do in their situation. As for 
truth in fictional events, ‘almost any event considered alone is admissible, 
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but 72 the context of the remainder of the work, it is not.” Aristotle’s re- 
quirement of inevitability, however, is too stringent. Even chance events 
may 8. 00 occur in literature, if they have a point that seems to justify 
their inclusion. 


1231. Jaeger, Hands. “Heidegger and the Work of Art,” pp. 58-71. The 
work of art (like its creator and its public) has its origin, fe source of its 
essence, in Art. Art is not an imitation but a revelation of truth, i.e., of 
the true nature or being of existing reality. ‘Truth is an event,” something 
that emerges ‘from the Hidden into the Unhidden”’; it is the “strife be- 
tween elucidation and concealment in the opposition of . . . being and 
existing reality.” Art—which includes both the work of art and the artist 
—is the “foundation” of truth, in that it “gives and founds and begins 
something for which there is no substitute in existing reality.” Jaeger 
tests this theory on Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and Goethe’s “Uber 
allen Gipfeln.” 


1232. Philipson, Morris. “Dilthey on Art,” pp. 72-76. “Art consists of 
those si err of life which, in the developing relations between the 
irrational and the understanding, ‘symbolize an apprehended inner state 
through an expressed (outer) form.’” “The will operates on states of 
lived experience to make articulate to the artist what is inherent in his 
experience and to communicate this knowledge through his objectifica- 
tions to another psyche.” In regarding art as bringing forth “‘a form with 
some sort of constructive spiritual power which cannot be given in any 
experience in daily life,” Dilthey grasped the true function of fantasy as 
“mediator between feeling and thought,” or, as extended by C. G. Jung, 
as mediator between consciousness and the unconscious. 


1233. Ryals, Clyde de L. ‘Toward a Definition of Decadent as Applied 
to British Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” pp. 85-92. Decadence 
is “a sub-phase of romanticism,” a romanicism sick and “grown weary 
of itself.” The decadent artist accepts ‘the methods and basic concepts of 
romanticism without its ideals’ and without its sense of proportion. The 
self, glorified by romanticism, grows in importance until in decadent 
art it usurps the whole and becomes the only standard of value. 


1234. Moynihan. William T. ‘The Auditory Correlative,” pp. 93-102. 
By “the auditory correlative’ is meant ‘‘a distinguishable organization of 
sound which is shaped by and acts as a correlative of literal meaning.” 
The more emotive a poem is, the more important is its sound structure. 
Among the most significant forms of “sound symbolism’ (the expressive 
rather than the seketontial element in sound) are: 1) vowel and con- 
sonant symbolism, related to the position of the tongue, which can com- 
municate such concepts as light-dark, small-large, sharp-round, joy-gloom; 
2) associational clusters, formed around the same root sound, like “str” 
suggesting “directed movement” or “sl” suggesting “smooth-moist”; and 
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3) gesture or ‘‘articulatory imagery,” which has its source in the mimetic 
action of the speech organs. 
— S. O. A. Ullmann 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XX:2, April 1959. 


1235. Patrides, C. A. “Renaissance Thought on the Celestial Hierarchy: 
The Decline of a Tradition,” pp. 155-166. The Protestant rejection of the 
traditional nine angelic orders arranged in triple hierarchy deserves close 
attention. The tradition begins with Dionysius the Areopagite, one of St. 
Paul’s converts, who the medieval authorities thought had written the 
works ascribed to him. Only Peter Abelard objected. Both Dante and St. 
Thomas Aquinas credited this tradition, backed as it was not only by 
Latin theologians but also by such Greeks as John of Damascus. Even 
John Chrysostom had mentioned nine orders, though Origen and Au- 
gustine had warned that we cannot know the number of angelic orders. 
In the Renaissance Tasso and Spenser allude to the classification of angels 
in three triads, and the scheme appealed to the Italian Neo-Platonists; in 
England, to John Colet, Robert Southwell, William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden and Thomas Heywood. But John Calvin denounced the “Areo- 
tll scheme, and John Milton followed Calvin rather than the pseudo- 

ionysius. Other English Protestants to do likewise are Richard Hooker, 
Joseph Hall. These Protestants rejected the tradition chiefly because it 
lacked Biblical support but also because the Areopagite had been branded 
a counterfeit by Valla and Erasmus. The genuineness of the Areopagite 
was defended by Catholic apologists such as Cardinal Bellarmine and was 
not finally rejected until the late 19th century. Several Catholics began 
the attack on Dionysius, enthusiastically supported by many Protestants. 
Milton stands at the watershed of the declining tradition, acknowledging 
angelic ranks but rejecting a dogmatic arrangement. 


1236. Christensen, Merton A. “Taylor of Norwich and the Higher 
Criticism,” pp. 179-194. Although it is commonly assumed that there 
was little popular knowledge in England of German higher criticism 
prior to the mid-century, William Taylor of Norwich popularized it as 
early as the first decade of the 19th century. 


1237. Thomas, Keith. “The Double Standard,” PP. 195-216. The double 
standard in sexual matters has prevailed in England from Anglo-Saxon 
times until the present, as is shown by laws governing the punishment of 
unchastity, separation, and divorce, and by the comments of Lord Hali- 
fax, Dr. Samuel Johnson, W. E. H. Lecky, W. E. Gladstone. However, 
the double standard has not been peculiar to England or western civiliza- 
tion, nor has it been characteristic of the poorest classes there. The main 
reason for the double standard may be that proprietary rights in women 


and their chastity were vested in their parents or husbands. 
— Keith Rinehart 
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KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, VII: Winter 1958. 


1238. Pottle, Frederick A. “The Meaning of Shelley's ‘Glirastes,’”’ pp. 
6-7. The compound “Glirastes” (stem is Latin glis, gliris, ““dormouse”; 
suffix is Greek noun-ending -astes, as in “Ecclesiastes’’) might plausibly 
be translated as ‘the one who behaves like a dormouse.” With this pseu- 
donym Shelley's Ozymandias was published in Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, 
January 11, 1818. “Glirastes’” may be the same sort of compound as 
“dumfound” or “gerrymander,” and would mean “the dormouse in a 
preaching mood” or “the dormouse in a sententious vein.” Possibly “the 
dormouse” was a nickname which Mary Shelley used for Percy. 


1239. Nitchie, Elizabeth. “Byron, Madame deStaél, and Albertine,” pp. 
7-8. Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley’s biography of Madame deStaél, in the 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia (commissioned 1834), reveals little obvious use of 
firsthand information, except in two places. One is the reference to Ma- 
dame deStaél’s attempt to bring about a reconciliation between Byron and 
his wife by answering his quotation of the motto to “Delphine” by saying 
“she feared that both sexes would reap evil only from resistance.” The 
second passage reveals that at one time Madame deStaél had a notion 
that Byron would marry her daughter, Albertine. Information for the 
two passages probably came from Byron, for apparently Mary Shelley did 
not meet Madame deStaél. 


1240. Watson. Melvin R. “Shelley and Tragedy: The Case of Beatrice 
Cenci,” pp. 13-21. Shelley's idealistic conception of tragedy, as implied 
in A Defense of Poetry (in tragedy “the Spectator beholds himself, under 
a thin disguise of circumstance, stript of all but that ideal perfection and 
energy which every one feels to be the internal type of all that he loves, 
admires, and would become’), is illustrated in The Cenci. Like Shelley, 
Beatrice is an idealist who feels called upon to right obvious wrongs; but, 
unlike the mature Shelley, she falls prey to Aybris and blinds herself to 
human limitations. After her fatal decision, she is incapable of comprom- 
ising with earthly values. She fails to remember that in an imperfect 
world, one must not expect perfect justice or truth. Beatrice is a noble 
figure who was destroyed by the world’s unjust forces, but her death is a 
triumph and vindication of the idealist. 


1241. Cauthen, I. B., Jr. “The Shield and the Urn: A Search for the 
source of Keats’s Grecian Urn,” pp. 23-28. A possible inspiration for the 
scenes on Keats’s urn is the famous description of the shield of Achilles 
(eighteenth book of the I/iad), which Keats read in Chapman’s transla- 
tion. 


1242. Lloyd N. “‘Reptile-Lore in Shelley: A Study in the Poet's 
Use of Natural History,” pp. 29-46. Although Shelley's knowledge of 


reptiles was acquired mainly from reading, much in his poetry would be 
acceptable to a herpetologist. Specific sources of his allusions to reptiles 
are not easy to trace, but the task is not hopeless. Possible sources were: 
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the King James Bible, Classical mythology, Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Vir- 
gil’s Georgics and Aeneid, Dante's Inferno and Purgatorio, Spenser's The 
Faerie Queen and Virgil's Gnat, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Shakespeare's 
Antony and Cleopatra, Keats’s Lamia, Pliny the Eldet’s Historia Naturalis, 
and Cuvier’s Régne Animal. Most of Shelley’s allusions to reptiles are 
figurative. He uses them to symbolize first, evil or painful thoughts, pas- 
sions, or states of mind and second, tyranny, arbitrary power, or corrupt 


leaders. 


1243. Jones, Leonides M. “Reynolds and Keats,” pp. 47-59. John Ham- 
ilton Reynolds deserves more recognition than he has received for his 
earnest and unwavering support of Keats from 1817 (Champion, March 
9) to 1824 (Westminster Review, July). 


1244. Morgan, Peter F. ‘Taylor and Hessey: Aspects of Their Conduct 
of the London Magazine,” pp. 61-68. Taylor and Hessey deserve some 
posthumous recollection and sympathy for the trials they bore (overwork, 
poor health) and for the works of literary merit they published. 


1245. Pratt, Willis W. ‘A Decade of Byron Scholarship: 1946-1956, A 
Selective Survey,” pp. 69-85. 
— William E. Morris 


LANDFALL, XIII:1, March 1959. 


1246. Gordon, Ian A. ‘The Editing of Katherine Mansfield’s Journal 
and Scrapbook,” pp. 62-69. The recent acquisition by the Alexander Turn- 
bull Library in Wellington, N. Z., of a group of Katherine Mansfield’s 
papers enables us to evaluate the published Journal (1927, 1954) and 
Scrapbook (1939). ‘‘The Journal is a brilliant piece of literary synthesis 
and patchwork by Murry, based on pieces taken from some forty note- 
books and diaries and a few hundred single scraps of paper.” The manu- 
scripts reveal that Murry’s explanation of his editorial method was dis- 
ingenuous and that the biographical and textual value of the Journal is 
limited by Murry’s practice of running several passages from different 
sources as one piece of continuous writing, often giving a misleading or 
even a false impression of her character. 

— S. J. Sackett 


LETTRES NOUVELLES, 7 éme année, n.s. No. 4, 25 mars 1959. 


1247. Lebel, Robert. ‘Du Ban de Lolita au Temps de Benoni,” pp. 15- 
19. Two recently banned books in France are the English edition of 
Nabokov’s Lolita and Michel Fardoulis-Lagrange’s Au temps de Benoni. 
Lolita was first published in English in Paris in 1955. Its publication re- 
sulted in legal attempts at its suppression. In 1957 L’affaire Lolita studied 
the legal aspects of the case as well as its moral implications. The present 
situation appears to be that the French-published English edition is ban- 
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ned, though it may be possible to import the American edition. The 
author discusses Nabokov, Lolita, the reception of Lolita in the United 
States. (In French). 


, n. s. No. 9, 29 avril 1959. 


1248. Nadeau, Maurice. ‘‘Miller 4 Paris,” pp. 1-2. According to Henry 
Miller who has returned to Paris and expects to publish his Nexus in 
France, Alfred Perles has genius, Lawrence Durrell handles the English 
language better than Shakespeare, Jack Kerouac and others of the beat 
generation constitute at the moment the best of America. (In French). 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MERCURE DE FRANCE, No. 1142, octobre 1958. 


1249. Vallette, Jacques. ‘Lettres Anglo-Saxonne. Angus Wilson un Peu 
par Lui-méme,” pp. 313-316. Vallette comments on a recent interview 
with Angus Wilson and places special emphasis on Wilson's style, use of 
irony, humor. His work is a form of analysis, of social and above all 
moral criticism. His dialogue is marvelously alive and has the style of 
an epic. He seems to be especially interested in man as a social creature. 
(In French). 


, No. 1143, novembre 1958. 


1250. Vallette, Jacques. “‘Letres Anglo-Saxonnes: Justine, Balthazar, et 
Lawrence Durrell,” pp. 536-540. Justine and Balthazar by the English 
novelist Durrell charms the reader by a very flexible diversity and by the 
union of contraries into a serenity and superior irony. Certain narrative 
sections of these books take hold of the memory. What Tolstoy has done 
for the Russian countryside, Durrell does for that of Egypt. (In French). 


, No. 1144, décembre 1958. 


1251. Vallette, Jacques. “Lettres Anglo-Saxonnes: Sur une Définition du 
Roman Américain,” pp. 688-691. Richard Chase in The American Novel 
feels that what American novels may lose in the immediate and classic 
representation of life is regained in rapidity, irony, symbolism, and death. 
For the authors with which they deal, few books present commentaries 
that are better informed, more up-to-date, more personal, than The Amer- 
ican Novel and H. Levin’s The Power of Blackness. (In French). 


, CCCXXXV:1145, janvier 1959. 


1252. Eliot, T. S. ‘Rudyard Kipling,” pp. 5-15. Eliot, in his speech at 
election to the Académie Septentrionale, replacing Rudyard Kipling, notes 
that in 1941 he published a volume of Kipling’s selected verse; that the 
titles of several of his poems were taken from Kipling; that Kipling was 
his predessor as an honorary fellow of Cambridge’s Magdalene College. 
He is deferential and sympathetic towards Kipling, chiefly because of 
similarities in their lives. Kipling, as a journalist, literary artist, moralist, 
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religious seeker, and prophet, was “the greatest man of letters of the 
England of his time—a man of letters cartainly unique of his kind, and, 
consequently, difficult to compare with any other.” (In French). 


1253. Garcon, Maurice. ‘Compliment a T. S. Eliot,” pp. 16-25. Garcon, 
introducing Eliot to the Académie Septentrionale, mentions some of the 
facts of Eliot’s life and deals brienfly with the way different critics have 
tried to divide the various periods of his work. (In French). 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXII:1, March 1959. 


1254. Leary, Lewis. “Walden Goes Wandering: The Transit of Good 
Intentions,” pp. 3-30. Frederik van Eeden of Holland, physician, author, 
and social reformer, read Thoreau’s Walden in his mid-thirties (late 
1890's), an encounter which had many results in his country and in the 
United States. In 1898 he established a colony (named ‘“Walden’’) for 
communal living and high purposes, one which, despite neighborhood 
gossip, succeeded until 1907 when it shared in a general collapse of van 
Eeden enterprises. Later van Eeden lectured in America, where he con- 
ferred with such men as Upton Sinclair and Theodore Roosevelt. He 
helped to sponsor a colony near Wilmington, N. C., named The Van 
Beden Colony, which survived until 1939 (in another form, until 1949). 
The ‘Dutch Walden,” meanwhile, eventually became a box factory. 
Analysis of various writings by van Eeden reveals his debt to Thoreau 
(and Whitman), the ways in which he found Thoreau wanting (vague 
and lacking in the “fanatical spirit’), his methods for improving an 
a example, and the relationship between his social and medical 
eories. 


1255. Berthoff, Warner. ‘The Art of Jewett’s Pointed Firs,” pp. 31-53. 
The Country of the Pointed Firs, like The Scarlet Letter and Huckleberry 
Finn (cf. Willa Cather’s grouping), is an example of “transcended region- 
alism,”” a province in which formal authority is achieved by concentration 
on the local and long-familiar. Jewett achieved success when she aban- 
doned a Jamesian art for that of Mark Twain. Pointed Firs contains six 
parts, opening and closing sequences of arrival and departure and four 
central episodes embodying primary myths of the region (the man who 
goes into the world and the woman who stays behind, the counterpointing 
of human decay and natural vitality, the stubborn hold on life, etc.). Like 
other “local color” works Pointed Firs conveys the ironic sense that Amer- 
ican life requires “the violent extirpation of amenity and beauty.” Jew- 
ett’s art is her ability to sustain the “creative balance of crossed feelings— 
to make for her materials a claim of value and permanence but to show 
it as hopeless.” 


1256. Foster, Richard. ‘The Contemporaneity of Howells,” pp. 54-78. 
The works of Howells provide insight into the modern predicament. 
Though Howells used an traditional devices as the journey and the “‘so- 
cial occasion,” he used these to explore “cultural collision,” thereby dis- 
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covering two conditions which have since become major themes in Amer- 
ican thought and art. The first is the severance of the commercial present 
from the traditional past, the decay of Protestantism (A Modern Instance), 
of a responsible aristocracy (Silas Lapham), and of the family (A Haz- 
ard). Second, he dramatized consciously and fully “the isolation of the 
intellectual in the modern world.” A Hazard of New Fortunes is the 
record of the education of an intellectual (Basil March) in the nature of 
the modern world and in his own responsibilities and limitations. How- 
ell’s csc are never solved. Instead, his fiction creates ‘‘an aura of 
hazardous moral ambiguity” which conveys a sense of the moral confusion 
of the actual world he wrote about. The “‘quiet’” Howells can still speak 
to the present age in the voice of moral clarity. 


1257. Munford, Howard M. “Henry Adams and the Tendency of His- 
tory,” pp. 79-90. In The Tendency, A Letter, and The Rule of Phase 
Henry Adams, by means of irony, sreen, and reductio ad absurdum, 
sought to discredit the application of science to human affairs. He did so 
partly from a sense of guilt at having led the way in applying the scienti- 
fic method in his History and in his Harvard classes (hence such recalci- 
trance as his refusal of an honorary degree and his absenting himself from 
the meeting of the American Historical Association during his presidency). 
In expiation he sought to awaken historians to the danger of “bringing 
man within the range of purely mechanical forces” and to the need for 
humanly satisfying direction away from the brutalities of science. Analy- 
sis of selected passages from these works reveals the (sometimes heavy- 
handed) irony, which was not understood by Adams’ contemporaries and 
has not been understood by recent students. 


1258. Harding, Walter. ‘Thoreau and the Kalmucks: A Newly Dis- 
covered Manuscript,” pp. 91-92. The manuscript (owned by Mr. Paul C. 
Richards of Newton, Massachusetts) is a characteristic comment on no- 
madic life by Thoreau (‘‘at his pithiest and best’’) after reading Dr. 
Friedrick Parrot’s Journey to Ararat, probably in the fall of 1851. 


1259. Stafford, William T. “Lowell ‘Edits’ James: Some Revisions in 
French Poets and Novelists,” pp. 92-98. Lewell was a “closely attentive” 
reader of the writing of Henry James. In a letter of September 9, 1878, 
Lowell suggested nine separate revisions of phrases in French Poets and 
Novelists, four of which James adopted in the second edition, and other 
changes in The Europeans. James deferred to Lowell only to make syn- 
tactical improvements; he declined to make more sweeping revisions. 

— John C. Broderick 


NEW WORLD WRITING, XIV, December 1958. 


1260. Wakefield, Dan. “Salinger and the Search for Love,” pp. 68-85. 
Unlike the writers of the “beat generation,” who solve their troubles by 


negation, J. D. Salinger has in his fiction consistently sought answers for 
life’s problems. Salinger attacks the absence of love and the substitution 
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of pretence for love. In his earlier stories and The Catcher in the Rye 
only the love of children is unspoiled; but in his most recent work he has 
turned to mysticism. “Salinger is the only new writer to emerge in Amer- 
ica since the second world war who is writing on what has been the 

randest theme of literature: the relation of man to God, or the lack of 
God.” The key is the symbolic figure of the Fat Lady in his latest story, 
“Zooey,” who is all of us and who is also Christ. 


1261. Gregory, Horace. “Amy Lowell: The London Adventure,” pp. 
182-202. When Amy Lowell visited London in 1914, she didn’t get on 
well with Ezra Pound and his circle but admired D. H. Lawrence im- 
mensely. After her return to this country after the outbreak of war, these 
relationships continued; her friendship for Lawrence grew deeper, as did 
her breach with Pound. 

— S. J. Sackett 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XV:1, Spring 1959. 


1262. Huguenin, Charles A. “The Ghost of Ticonderoga,” pp. 4-24. 
The author examines the numerous (and conflicting) sources of one of 
the more persistent American ghost stories. 


1263. Flynn, James J. ‘The Legend of Breakneck,” pp. 48-58. A mem- 
ber of the Hudson River School, T. P. Rossiter, “‘attempted to fuse the 
literary with the pictorial;” in iambic pentameters Rossiter treats the or- 
igins (from Indian times) of the strange name of a mountain on the 
east shore of the Hudson, opposite West Point. The manuscript, illustrated 
with Rossiter’s sketches, is in the New York Historical Society. 


1264. MacCracken, Henry Noble. ‘André: a Case of Modern Folklore,” 
pp. 58-65. Some provocative considerations of the facts and folklore of 
the Major André case of 1780 indicate that André hardly merits the sen- 
timental, gushy treatment he has been given. 


1265. Sherman, Constance D. “Up the Hudson Afoot and Afloat,” pp. 
65-69. The French artist-naturalist, Jacques Gerard Milbert’s Itinéraire 
pittoresque du fleure Hudson et des parties latérales de l Amérique du 
Nord (Paris, 1828) is the subject of examination. 


1266. Woodward, Robert H. “Dating the Action of ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ ” 
p. 70. That Washington Irving’s character returns on election day (not 
an election day) leads to the surmise that “it was the first election day in 
the new state.’” Computation from internal evidence produces 1789 as the 
date of Rip’s return, the year the first President was elected. 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:1, January 1959. 


1267. Friedman, William F. and Elizebeth S. “‘Acrostics, Anagrams, and 
Chaucer,” pp. 1-20. Dr. Ethel Seaton’s claim (Medium Aivum, XX 
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{1957}, 168-174) that Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowls may be interpreted 
on the basis of “what she calls a ‘double acrostic anagram’”’ as dealing 
with the wedding (1368) of Lionel of Clarence and Violante at Milan 
is fallacious because she does not recognize that this combination of the 
inflexible pattern of the acrostic with the flexible pattern of the anagram 
produces chaos. An intensive examination of her illustration of her meth- 
od, ‘‘an anonymous 15th-century ballade which she ascribes to Jean 
Meschinot” by means of this “double acrostic anagram’ leads to the con- 
clusion that ‘the names and events she claims to extract from Chaucer 
exhibit the same characteristics of unwarranted flexibility and random- 
icity, residues of unused letters, and other faults existent in any procedure 
which combines acrostic and anagram in the same method.” If one 
has a preconceived notion, he can make the ‘double acrostic anagram” 
establish whatever he will. 


1268. Mudrick, Marvin. ‘Chaucer as Librettist,” pp. 21-29. Words- 
worth’s preface to his versions of Chaucer contains “all the lethal on- 
sequiturs of the Chaucer-mongers,’’ so that Wordsworth’s modernizations 
read “like second-rate Spenser” and establish a tradition in which the 
work of recent adapters—Professors Krapp (Modern Library), Morrison 
(Viking Portable Chaucer), Lumiansky (Rinehart Editions), and Coghill 
(Penguin)—demonstrates “that ‘the common reader’ is, in our time at 
least, a fable or a euphemism” and that “these aang redactions” 
are merely cribs for students and teachers. ‘The Augustans were the last 
English poets who had a sufficiently large command of technique and 
decorum, and sufficient trust in the versatility of their idiom, to be capable 
of turning Chaucer into a contemporary.” Though Dryden’s and Pope’s 
versions “may not be Chaucer,” their renditions are worthy poems in 
their own right. 


1269. Stedmond, J. M. “Genre and Tristram Shandy,” pp. 37-51. Re- 
cent studies “devoted to ‘placing’ Strene’s work in a tradition” obscure the 
qualities that make it ‘‘prose fiction,” qualities it shares in part with earlier 
writers (Rabelais, Burton, Swift)—an historical relationship—and in part 
with moderns (Pound, Mann, Joyce)—a psychological relationship. Sterne 
adopts, like Swift, “‘a fully characterized narrator’ whose mind orders 
and focuses the intellectual attitudes discussed, which Sterne treats, after 
Rabelais, like an editor. In his juxtaposition of data from different times, 
Sterne effects a “‘spatializing” of time that is similar to the break-up of 
time (plot narrative) in the modern novel. His “concern with time in 
Tristram Shandy stems from a concern with his own identity.” The first 
to engage the problem of the disintegration of the self, Sterne uses 
“thought-time” (as in Proust, Joyce, Mann) to provide the continuity 
of reality as seen by a given mind—Sterne’s own. 


1270. Stone, Harry. ‘Dickens and Interior Monologue,” pp. 52-65. 
“Dickens's increasingly sophisticated attempts to examine and represent 


the mind’s flow and to recreate the immediacy of experience” led him, 
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after Pickwick (1836), to grapple ‘‘with the problem of representing 
private consciousness.” Though the description of Jasper’s thinking at 
the beginning of Edwin Drood (1870) is a technical regression, Dickens 
had already made sophisticated use of the interior monologue in such 
stories as “Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy’ (1864) and continued to do so in 
articles in Household Words and All the Year Round, in which he re- 
vealed the inner workings of his own mind. Though “for Dickens the 
interior monologue was only a useful additional device—one of many— 
for understanding man” and the universe, whereas for some moderns it 
is the device, Dickens’s intermittent attempts seem “fresh and impressive” 
in light of his contemporaries and foreshadow both the modern psycho- 
logical novel and the “‘stream-of-consciousness” technique. 


1271. Gerber, Helmut E. ‘Reynolds’ Pendulum Figure and the Watch- 
maker,” pp. 66-83. Reflecting “a consistent attitude towards art and the 
artist,” Reynolds’s striking mechanistic images support his “generally 
mechanistic theories.”” In his Idler essays (1759), Reynolds employs the 
key metaphor of the pendulum figure which identifies aesthetic “ideal 
with a statistical average and with neutrality,” establishes analogies be- 
tween art and the mechanistic (not organic) sciences, conceives “‘of the 
various genres of painting in a hierarchical relationship, as higher and 
lower,’ and moreover approaches the workings of the artist’s mind in the 
same terms. The concept of “central form, . . . symbolized by the pen- 
dulum figure,” may be found in most of his Discourses, especially in the 
Third (1770). Likewise the hierarchies of arts—ranking subject matter, 
genres of painting, and specific styles—leading to a concept of artistic 
progress in which sudden inspiration has no place, and the artist as 
observor-scientist (not creative genius) appear throughout his Discourses. 
“Despite the greater flexibility of the later discourses, Reynolds’s major 
— in the figures of speech and diction that make his ideas mem- 
orable is on mechanistic concepts.” 


1272. Kenney, William. ‘‘Rasselas and the Theme of Diversification,” 
pp. 84-89. In stressing Johnson’s view “that unhappiness is’ man’s lot, 
critics overlook his solution “to the problem of how to make life toler- 
able’”’—that through diversity of activity a man can avoid “‘satiety and its 
consequent withdrawal into an unhealthy solitude,’ a withdrawal the 
hermit illustrates. The depression of Nekayah after Pekuah’s kidnapping, 
the experiences of Pekuah in the home of the Arabian chieftain, and 
especially the plight of the mad astronomer exemplify the lack of di- 
versity. The return of the prince to the Happy Valley, a recognition that 
happiness is unobtainable in this life, is further a recognition that at home 
one can achieve the stability missing elsewhere. “The most important 
pleasures af all [are} those resulting from tender friendships and do- 
mestic comfort.” 


1273. Ayers, Robert W. ‘The Date of the John Phillips-John Milton 
Joannis Philippi Angli Responsio,” pp. 95-101. Because the Responsio, 
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written in part by Milton, bears the imprint date of 1652 (the Thomason 
copy has “December 24’), scholars have assumed that the tract appeared 
on or about December 24, 1652. But internal evidence—‘‘no identifiable 
allusions to any dateable historical events later than mid-September, 1651” 
—and external evidence—the citation of the title exactly as published in 
Herman Mylius’s diary for January 3, 1652, and a reference in John Row- 
land’s Polemica, sive Supplementum . . . (1653) that his Apologia of 
1651 and Milton’s Responsio were published ‘within the year’”—indicate 
1651. Some parts of the Responsio were composed before and others after 
the Battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651. 


1274. Kaufman, Helen Andrew. “The Blind Beggar of Alexandria: A 
Reappraisal,” pp. 101-106. Modern critics have failed to accord Chap- 
man’s comedy of The Blind Beggar its due praise for they are unfamiliar 
with the type of drama, familiar enough to his audiences, that the play 
“resembles and possibly depends upon”—the commedia dell’arte. Indeed, 
the resemblances of Cleanthes, the hero in his four roles of blind beg- 
gar, usurer, count, and duke—to the Italian clown, and of the two plots 
—comic intrigue and fragmentary serious plot—to those of the commedia 
support the possibility that The Blind Beggar, like Sir Aston Cokain’s 
Trappolin Supposed a Prince (written 1632) to which it is similar, is 
merely Chapman’s redaction of a commedia, which he may have witnessed 


in Italy between 1594-1600. 


1275. Whitbread, L. “MS. C.C.C.C. 201: A Note on Its Character and 
Provenance,” pp. 106-112. The first two parts of the 11th-century Ms 
201 in Christ Church College, Cambridge, represent a miscellaneous col- 
lection “of both Wulfstan’s own writings and works and exerpts which 
either served as his source-materials or are illustrative of his interests.” 
Most likely assembled at Worcester “during or not long after Wulfstan’s 
life (d. 1023),” this material was in part copied a generation or two 
later into what is now Ms 201 with none except perhaps linguistic changes. 
This task was done at Canterbury, not Worcester, under the reorganization 
of Archbishop Lanfranc (1070), to preserve “the religious culture of an 
earlier generation,” to which purpose is likely due the preservation of 
the five OE. poems in the Ms. 


1276. Dunleavy, Gareth W. “A ‘De Excidio’ Tradition in the Old Eng- 
lish Ruin?” pp. 112-118. The literary tradition established by Gildas’s 
De excidio et conquesto Britanniae reappears in the OE. elegy, The Ruin. 
The poet describes the vestiges of the Roman Chester, sacked in 613 by 
King Ethelfrith of Northumbria, who massacred members of the nearby 
Welsh monastery at Bangor Iscoed at the same battle. This tragedy Bede 
and other ecclesiastical historians betore and after him noted, and many 
Anglo-Irish peregrini from the mid-6th century on saw the ruins. Though 
Bath has been suggested as the locale of the poem, Chester is much more 
likely. Chester was the larger and more imposing city; though Chester 
also had its red-brick buildings and hot baths, it was not merely a 
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watering-place, but a legion center. Its destruction was the more striking 
and remained the more memorable: Bath in the 6th-8th centuries was 
well-nigh forgotten; not so Chester. 


1277. Benjamin, Edwin B. ‘The Concept of Order in the Franklin's 
Tale,” pp. 119-124. One of the most philosophical of Chaucer's Tales, 
the Franklin’s Tale commences in harmony, descends into moral chaos, 
and regains a new harmony. “Disorder is introduced primarily by the 
moral weakness of the characters themselves; and the state of chaos is 
specifically tied in with the order of the universe.” When Arveragus goes 
to England, his wife, Dorigen, falls into “the sin of pride” and “‘ques- 
tions the order of the universe.’ Also going against nature, Aurelius in 
praying to Apollo to move the rocks on the Breton coast so that Dorigen 
might be his “is guilty of the same moral flaw.” Arveragus returns; the 
rocks, through magical illusion, appear to have been moved. Now in 
the midst of moral chaos, Dorigen turns to her husband who firmly but 
broken-heartedly tells her to keep the bargain. At his unselfishness, moral 
order is restored; for no one will now demand fulfillment. 


1278. Camden, Carroll. ‘Chaucer and Two Elizabethan Pseudo-Sciences,” 
p- 124-126. Three hitherto unrecorded allusions to Chaucer “in the 
iterature of pseudo-science’’ help to indicate his “standing with the true 
and the sham” Renaissance scientists: Hugh Platt, The lewell House of 
Art and Nature (1594), and Samuel Rid, The Art of Iugling or Leger- 
demaine (1612), in commenting on the degeneration of alchemy into a 
confidence trick adduce Chaucer's name in their support; William 
Vaughan, Naturall and Artificiall Directions for health . . . (not in first 
and second editions, but in the third, 1607, and subsequent ones), gives 
Chaunticleer’s story of the two friends “concerning the efficacy of 
dreams as prognostications” without citing Chaucer's name. 


1279. Jones, Frederick L. “A Seriously Misdated Shelley Letter,” p. 
126. Shelley's letter to Claire Clairmont, which Ingpen dated September 
25, 1819, should be dated August 5, 1821, Florence, where he stopped 
briefly on his way from Pisa to visit Byron at Ravenna. The new dating 
makes clear that Shelley slept at Empoli the night of the fourth. 

— John B. Shipley 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XX:3, 
Spring 1959. 

1280. Ryskamp, Charles. “Lawrence’s Portrait of Cowper,” pp. 140-144. 
The history of Cowper portraiture has been complicated by the — 
— or lack of identification of an original portrait sketch, done by 

omas Lawrence in 1793. This sketch served as a model for a whole 
series of engravings which have been widely used as frontispieces in 
Cowper’s works, in biographies, and in periodicals. Those known to have 
been made from the original were produced by Bartolozzi in 1799, by 
Ridley in 1801, and by Blake in 1802. In 1951 Douglas Goldring ten- 
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tatively suggested a sketch owned by the Hon. John Fremantle as the 
original, but close comparisons with the early engravings make this iden- 
tification highly doubtful. The true original is probably a pencil drawing, 
badly worm-eaten, in the Cowper Museum in Olney, Buckinghamshire. 
— Nelson A. Ault 


REVISTA NACIONAL DE CULTURA, No. 131 (noviembre- 
diciembre 1958) 


1281. Brusiloff, Constant. “Bolivar y Byron,” pp. 135-142. Byron knew 
of Bolivar and the campaign for independence in South America. “The 
work of Byron helped, indirectly, the work of Bolivar on the world 
political scent; and vice versa, the combative, strong, triumphant spirit 
of .. . Bolivar, influenced . .. powerfully the combative spirit in the work 


of the great English poet.” (In Spanish) 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


_ REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, 
XXXIII:1, Janvier-Mars 1959. 


1282. Souffrin, Eileen. “Gringoire en Angleterre 4 l’Epoque Victorienne, 
, avec une Lettre Inédite de Théodore de Banville,” pp. 26-93. The first 
, performance of Banville’s play, Gringoire, took place in Paris (1866). 
| As early as 1871 M. Aublet considered translating the play for the pur- 
pose of having it produced in London, but his translation was never pub- 
' lished. In 1879 the Théatre Francais played in London and, on the 23rd 
of June, gave a performance of Gringoire. The two ballads in the play, 
' especially, were very much applauded. The first English adaptation of 
| Gringoire by Arthur Shirley was performed in 1882. Other translations 
: followed. Pollock’s and Besant’s translation was produced in 1887 by 
, Herbert Beerbohn Tree in the Haymarket Theatre. Tree played the title 
' role, which proved to be one of his best. Banville’s play was unquestion- 


B ' ably a great success with the Victorian public, so fond of historical plays. 


1283. Bandy, W. T. “An Imaginary Translation of Poe,’ pp. 87-90. 
The bibliography included in the last volume of the first critical edition 
of Poe’s works to appear in the United States, by E. C. Stedman and 
George Woodbury, contains a reference to a French translation of Contes, 
allegedly published at Paris in 1846. This bibliographical error, which 
has left its trail and serves to show the danger of leaning too heavily on 
second-hand references, may have been originated by John H. Ingram 


(1891). 
— Jules C. Alciatore 


SAN. FRANCISCO REVIEW, 1:2, Spring 1959. 


1284. Podell, Albert N. “Censorship on the Campus: The Case of the 
Chicago Review,” pp. 71-89. The Chicago Review was without univer- 
sity ogee until on October 25, 1958, columnist Jack Mabley of the 

News charged the Review with “filthy writing.” Judged 


Chicago Daily 
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by the standards of the U.S. aan Court or the American Law Insti- 
tute, the autumn issue is not obscene. Yet, although the university ad- 
ministration denied that it was yielding to Mabley’s attack, the Review 
was ‘‘censored, suppressed, and emasculated by the administrative ma- 
chinery of the University of Chicago.” Editor Irving Rosenthal was 
told that William S$. Burroughs, Jack Kerouac, and Edward Dahlberg 
could not be printed in the winter issue. Six of the seven members of 
the editorial staff subsequently resigned, and Hyung Woong Pak became 
the new editor. “Rosenthal and the resigned editors . . . organized Big 
Table, a new literary quarterly, and decided to publish the suppresse 
material as their first issue.” Censorship on the American college campus 


must be eliminated. 
— Lawrence H. Maddock 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY. X:1, Winter 1959. 


1285. Ornstein, Robert. ‘Historical Criticism and the Interpretation of 
Shakespeare,” pp. 3-9. Historical criticism by itself cannot give us Shake- 


speare’s moral intention. We also need to know how moral judgments 
are expressed and communicated in drama. Why does Hamlet’s murder 
of Polonius and his callous handling of the body not disturb us? In the “‘to- 
tal artifice’ of the play what does not disturb Hamlet does not disturb 
us; we identify with his “moral vision.”” Furthermore it is Polonius who 
is so murdered and not, for instance, Ophelia. Historical criticism could 
come up with Renaissance texts which justify the spying of a figure en- 
trusted with the welfare of the state—it has done so in defending the 
Duke in Meas.—but awareness of such texts, could not, in the case of 
Polonius, remove a moral judgment based on our impression of his 
character. A study of Renaissance thought may tell us what is important 
in a Shakespearean play, but only criticism can tell us how such thought 
has been translated into the complex artifice of drama. 


1286. Schoff, Francis G. “Claudio, Bertram, and a Note on Interpreta- 
tion,” pp. 11-23. The recent tendency in criticism to darken Shakespeare’s 
heroes is evident not only with the major figures such as Othello and Hal 
but with characters like Claudio in Mach. and Bertram in All’s W. Shake- 
speare’s unverse is essentially Platonic; it contrasts the “blackness of evil” 
with the “white of purity and innocence.” Claudio and Bertram are 
meant to be golden figures, deserving in every way the women they win. 
Shakespeare guides our attitude in various ways. Both young men are 
well spoken of, both feel deep remorse. Since, in a comedy, lovers must 
surmount various obstacles before they can be reunited, the necessary 
twists of the plot in these comedies should not lead us to judge the young 
men unfavorably. 


1287. Honigmann, E. A. J. ‘Shakespeare's Plutarch,” pp. 25-33. Studies 
of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Plutarch have concentrated on but a 
few of the lives. They have neglected the lives which have no direct bear- 
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ing on the plays and the comparisons that conclude the “‘parallel lives.” 
Study of both may clarify some perplexing passages. For instance, Bru- 
tus’s speech “It must be by his death” (II. i. 10-21), in which Brutus 
seems to forget his republican principles, can be explained by refer- 
ence to “The Comparison of Dion with Brutus.” The association of 
Hercules and dice in Merch. (II. i. 32-38) and the crux in the same 
speech, ‘‘Alcides beaten by his rage’’ seem to be influenced by an anec- 
ote of Hercules and dice in the “Romulus.” 


1288. McArthur, Herbert. ‘‘Romeo’s Loquacious Friend,” pp. 35-44. 
Dryden and Johnson represent two opposing traditions of criticism re- 
garding Mercutio and his role in Romeo. The Dryden tradition (e.g., 
Goethe, Hazlitt, Taine, Shaw, Schiicking) finds Mercutio’s fit character- 
istically Elizabethan, less aac and clever than that of the 18th cen- 
tury, and his Queen Mab speech inconsistent with his character. The 
Johnson tradition (e.g. Coleridge, A. W. Schlegel, E. K. Chambers, 
Charlton) sees Mercutio as a fully realized character, his wit timeless, 
and his Queen Mab speech not out of keeping with his rich poetic im- 
agination. The present author sees the speech as the appropriate “‘setting 
of Romeo’s first intimation of approaching tragedy.” 


1289. Quinn, Michael. ‘Providence in Shakespeare’s Yorkist Plays,” 
PP. 45-52. The Yorkist plays are so constructed that a clear conception 
of providence emerges. For Shakespeare providence did not mean the 
shifts of fortune in a mutable world. Nor did it mean simply a universe 
in which good is rewarded and evil punished (general providence). Al- 
though Shakespeare believed in this kind of providence he also believed 
that it was a dangerous illusion to think the innocent never suffer. In the 
political realm such a belief led to a neglect of policy and mistaken con- 
fidence (Henry VI, Duke Humphrey). The human being is directly re- 
sponsible for his actions and consequently for his destiny (particular 
providence). The irony in the Yorkist plays results from the simultan- 
eous awareness of both kinds of providence. General providence is con- 
veyed by the curses and prophecies, reminding us of the inevitable end. 
Particular providence by the development of the action according to a 
strict logic of cause and effect. God will destroy the sinful, but we are 
allowed to see the sinful (Hastings, Buckingham, Richard) make decisions 
that hasten their end. As to unmerited suffering, such as that of the Tal- 
bots and the young Princes, there are “definite limits to the understanding 
of God’s economy.” 


1290. Oliver, H. J. “Coriolanus as Tragic Hero,” pp. 53-60. Because of 
the failure to interpret its hero sympathetically, Coriolanus has not re- 
ceived the praise it deserves. Critics have overlooked the evidence in the 
hero’s favor: the two officers who function as choric commentators speak 
well of him (II. ti); we view sympathetically those who approve of him 
(Menenius, Cominius, Virgilia) and unsympathetically those who dis- 
approve of him (the Tribunes and, to a lesser extent, the Plebs); some 
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of Shakespeare’s departures from his source (the banishment of Shake- 
speare’s hero is not due to his opposition to distribute the stock of corn 
gratis). Coriolanus is not, as Farnham has suggested, deeply flawed. 
On the contrary he, and the later tragic heroes, are less deeply flawed 
than the earlier ones. They fall because they cannot adjust to “hard 


reality.” 


1291. Nagarajan, S. “ “What You Will’: A Suggestion,” pp. 61-67. A 
knowledge of Aquinas may help in interpreting Twe/. Orsino, Olivia, and 
Malvolio do no subject the sensitive appetite to the rational will, the 
intellectual appetite. Orsino is guilty of intemperence, Olivia if impru- 
dence, and Malvolio of ‘‘an inordinate desire of one’s own private ex- 
cellence.”” All three deceive themselves, see themselves not as they are, 
but as what they will. The disparity between what they are and what 
they will makes all three comic figures. 


1292. Taylor, Dick, Jr. ‘The Earl of Montgomery and the Dedicatory 
Epistle of Shakespeare’s First Folio,” pp. 121-123. In choosing the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery as dedicatees for the First Folio, Heminge 
and Condell considered past favors to the author and the company, the 
present success of the venture, and the future of the company. Pembroke, 
the present lord chamberlain, had been long devoted to the company and 
it was thought that his brother, the Earl of Montgomery, would succeed 
him in the post. Continued support for the company could be expected 
under Montgomery. 


1293. Major, John M. “Desdemona and Dido,” pp. 123-125. Aeneas’s 
wooing of Dido through his narrative of war and suffering is parallelled 
in the wooing of Desdemona by Othello. Dido and Desdemona are at- 
tracted by the valor and nobility of their lovers, both foreigners. The very 
ger that appeal to the two heroines will say inimical to their love. 

ne effect of the parallel between Oth. and the Aeneid is to enhance the 
stature of Desdemona. 


1294. Nash, Ralph. “Shylock’s Wolvish Spirit,” pp. 125-128. The com- 
parison between Shylock and a hanged wolf (IV. i. 130-138) is appropri- 
ate. The trial and execution of animals by civil and ecclesiastical courts 
was long customary in Europe. Furthermore, Shylock’s sins of avarice, 
envy, and wrath were symbolized in Renaissance literature by the wolf. 
For instance, the avaricious Sordido in Jonson’s Every Man Out of His 
Humor is referred to as “a villaine, a wolfe i’ the commonwealth.” 


1295. Green, David B. “A Shakespeare Allusion in Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd,” p. 129. The allusion in Chapter 18 reads “to whom her 
face was as the uncertain glory of an April day {author's italics}. It 
comes from T.G.V. (I. iii. 85). 


1296. Culbert, Taylor. “A Note on Romeo and Juliet I. iii. 89-90,” pp. 
129-132. The difficult couplet in Lady Capulet’s speech urging Juliet to 


= 
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regard Paris with favor can be interpreted as follows. In the first part 
(‘The fish lives in the sea”) Lady Capulet is saying that “just as the 
fish thrives in the sea, so Juliet’s natural station is in marriage.’ In the 
second part (“and ‘tis much pride/For fair without the fair, within to 
hide.” {Second Quarto punctuation}), Lady Capulet is saying that it 
is a matter of pride for Juliet to “remain in hiding from Paris’ suit in 
order to avoid her proper role of wife.” 


1297. Muir, Kenneth. ‘The Background of Coriolanus,” pp. 137-145. 
A number of works published between 1602 and 1607 and alluding to 
the historical Coriolanus show that Shakespeare was writing ‘‘within a 
literary tradition.” One by Dudley Digges on the “worthiness of war and 
warriors” speaks of war as being sometimes less harmful than peace and 
serving as a means of curing internal dissension. Bodin’s Six Bookes of 
a Commonweale (translated 1606) speaks of the danger of banishing a 
great man. Forset’s A Comparative Discourse of the Bodies Natural and 
Politique alludes to Menenius’s fable of the belly and goes on to discuss 
the diseases of a commonwealth. Finally two other works, Goslicius’s 
Commonwealth and Fulbecke’s Pandectes, mention the banishment of 
Coriolanus. In all the works a general distrust of democratic government 


is expressed. 


1298. Ribner, Irving. “Macbeth: The Pattern of Idea and Action,” pp. 
147-159. In contrast to the other tragedies, the tragic reconciliation of 
Macbeth does not come from the regeneration of its hero but rather from 
our awareness that the hero is destroyed by those forces of good set in 
motion by his Satanic sin of ambition. The idea that evil “must breed 
its own destruction” governs the treatment of the characters, who exist 
primarily as symbols. Banquo represents that aspect of ordinary humanity 
which Macbeth must destroy within himself before total commitment to 
evil. The hope of the future lies in men like Banquo, men who do not 
mistake evil for good. Lady Macbeth represents the evil which triumphs 
within Macbeth. To stress the unnaturalness of this evil, Shakespeare 
chose a woman, “normal symbol of life and nourishment.” But Lady 
Macbeth can no more “‘escape the woman in her” than Macbeth can 


“lightly break with humanity.” 


1299. Pafford, J. H. P. ‘‘Music, and the Songs in The Winter’s Tale,” 
pp. 161-175. Although the singing in The Winter's Tale is confined to 
the short third scene of the fourth act and to the first 323 lines of IV. 
iv., the spirit of music is integral to the play. It derives “from the sol- 
emnity and rhythm of such passages as the dream of Antigonous, the 
description of the oracle and the recovery of Hermione, and from the 
power and beauty of the language.” The songs themselves have a marked 
realism. The author gives the earliest known music associated with the 
songs and dances and some of the 18th-century settings. He reprints 
what may have been the music for the shepherds’ and the satyrs’ masques 
as well as the opening bars of what may have been the setting for 
“Whoop, do me no harm.” 
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1300. Major, John M. “Comus and The Tempest,” pp. 177-183. The 
Tempest may have “served as an actual model” for Milton’s Comus. The 
similarities are striking. The form of both works is somewhere between 
masque and drama, with the lyrical element predominant over the dra- 
matic. Both works deal with the preservation of order and justice through 
the spiritual strength of the good. Included within this theme is the con- 
flict sowed lust and chastity. The character of the Attendant Spirit owes 
a great deal to Ariel, although the Spirit is more specifically Christian. 
The opening lines (975-980) of the Spirit’s Epilogue are a clear echo of 
Ariel’s ‘““Where the bee sucks, there suck I.” The closest similarity be- 
tween the two works is one of atmosphere. Both have an “‘airy, magical, 
shimmering quality.” 


1301. Waldo, Tommy Ruth, and T. W. Herbert. ‘‘Musical Terms in 
The Taming of the Shrew,” pp. 185-199. On the basis of the quantity 
of musical terms and the complexity of their metaphorical use, the au- 
thors conclude that Shakespeare wrote the whole of Shrew. They have 
counted the number of musical terms in the comedies through Twel. and 
in the plays of those dramatists suggested as Shakespeare’s collaborators. 
The quantity is much greater in Shakespeare’s gua and it corresponds 
to the quantity in both the Shakespearean and supposedly non-Shake- 
spearean portions. The complexity of the metaphors invoking musical 
terms is also, in both portions, characteristically Shakespearean. Most 
importantly, in both portions disagreeable music and noise are associated 
with a rebellious spirit and disorder, agreeable sound with a virtuous 
spirit and order. 


1302. Seltzer, Daniel. “Elizabethan Acting in Othello,” pp. 201-210. 
Some idea of Elizabethan acting in Oth. can be had by gathering refer- 
ences from the play itself to what is being done on the stage, from other 
plays with similar scenes, and from documents that touch upon matters 
parallel or comparable to those in Oth. Thus the direction in the Folio 
R.III “They all start” is a clue to the physical action accompanying the 
Senators’ speech, “Dead?” spoken in response to Brabantio’s “My daugh- 
ter! O, my daughter!” Robert Burton’s description of the violently jeal- 
ous man may suggest how some of Othello’s scenes were acted. Burton 


speaks of “strange gestures of staring, frowning . . . rolling of eyes, 
menacing, ghastly looks, broken pace . . . [he} will sometimes sigh, 
weep ... rave, roar. . . drag her about perchance . . . his eye is never 


off hers; he gloats on her, accurately observing on whom she looks, who 
looks on her. . . .” 


1303. Stirling, Brents. “Brutus and the Death of Portia,” pp. 211-217. 
The double recitation of Portia’s death (IV. iii. 143-196) can be ex- 
plained without recourse to theories of revision and in a way which 
does not destroy the consistency of the scene or the integrity of Brutus. 
Brutus is exhausted by the quarrel with Cassius and the fact of Portia’s 
death. At the moment when it is urgent that he get on with the mili- 
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tary plans, the matter of her death again arises with Messala’s asking if 
he has heard anything about her. The result is Brutus’s impulsive lie, 
which ironically leads to an impasse threatening postponement of the 
discussion of the plans. This impasse Brutus ends with “Why, farewell, 
Portia. We must die, Messala.” Messala’s praise, “Even so great men 
great losses should endure,” can only be humiliating for Brutus and he 
moves quickly to resume the military council. 


1304. Weiss, Samuel A. “ ‘Solid,’ ‘Sullied’ and Mutability: A Study in 
Imagery,” pp. 219-227. In A.Y.L., Troi., and 2H.IV there are speeches 
in which the themes of mutability and social decay evoke similar imagery 
clusters, probably the result of “unconscious associative thinking.” The 
clusters are gathered around the subjects of decay, disease, food, garden, 
clothes, storm (wind and tears), bitterness, theater, and time. Time dis- 
solves everything. On the basis of these clusters and the similarity of 
theme (see especially 2 H.IV, III. i. 47-49, “And the continent,/Weary 
of solid firmness, melt itself/Into the sea!) the reading “solid flesh” 
is preferred over J. Dover Wilson’s “‘sullied flesh,” 2 reading recently 
defended by Fredson Bowers. 


1305. Steadman, John M. “ ‘Like Two Spirits’: Shakespeare and Ficino,” 
pp. 244-246. The comparison in Sonnet 144 of the two loves to “two 
spirits,” good and evil, suggests if not direct indebtedness to Ficino, 
certainly the Platonic character of the basic simile in the sonnet. Robert 
Burton’s discussion of the two loves provides us with an analogue to the 
sonnet as well as an interesting interpretation of Ficino. 


1306. Seng, Peter J. “The Foresters’ Song in As You Like It,” pp. 246- 
249. The line ‘Then sing him home, the rest shall bear this burthen” 
from the Foresters’ Song is to be taken as a line of dialogue spoken by 
Jaques. It completes his joke on horns made when he meets the foresters. 
In typically bitter fashion Jaques is saying that by the nature of things 
each man shall in his own time have horns planted on his head. Most 
editors have mistakenly taken “the rest . . . burthen” as a stage direction. 


1307. O’Brien, Gordon W. “Hamlet IV. v. 156-157,” pp. 249-251. Ren- 
aissance medical texts help explain Laertes’s lines “O heat, dry up my 
brains! Tears seven times salt/Burn out the sense and virtue of mine 
eye!” “An over-hot heart’’ was associated “with an addled (hot and dry 
brain) and a hot brain with heavily salty tears.” 


1308. Shroeder, John W. “A New Analogue and Possible Source for 
The Taming of A Shrew,” pp. 251-255. The possible source is the tale 
of Queen Vastis in Caxton’s translation of the Book of the Knight of La 
Tour Landry. It provides material identical with those incidents in A 
Shrew for which the Jutland folk-tale, the closest analogue, provides no 
parallel. In both Caxton and A Shrew the wife is called after the com- 
pany has dined and in both confinement and starvation are the means 
employed to tame a wife. 
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1309. Thomas, Sidney. ‘“‘A Note on Shakespeare’s Motley,” p. 255. The 
author quotes from The Three Ladies of London (printed in 1584) to 
dispute Leslie Hotson’s claim that ‘‘motley’’ and “parti-coloured” had 


completely different meanings in Shakespeare's time. 
— Albert Gilman 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXX:1, 1958. 


1310. Kokeritz, Helge. ‘‘This Sullied Solid Flesh,” pp. 3-10. There is 
no basis for Fredson Bowers’s claim (Shakespeare Survey, TX [1956], 44- 
48) that the Q2 reading sallied in Hamlet, I. ii. 129, is a form of the verb 
sally, “to soil.” There is no evidence that such a verb ever existed. Either 
sallied is a variant of sullied, with the added possibility that solid, the 
F reading, is an orthographic variant of sullied, or sallied is simply an 
pees form of solid. However, this problem will probably never 
be solved. 


1311. Baker, Donald C. ‘Imagery and Structure in Chaucer's Book of 
the Duchess,” pp. 17-26. The three major sections of this poem not only 
dovetail very neatly but they also complement and illuminate each other. 
The first two parts are held together by the themes of sleep and unfor- 
tunate love, and the dreamer in bed leads cleverly into the dreamer in the 
forest in the third part. The hunting scene in this part provides an ex- 
cellent transition into the knightly world of the elegy proper. There is 
also a close relation of image to theme. The revival of life in spring 
suggests to the Duke that his loss is common and that he will recover from 
it, but it also suggests that his loss is uncommon and thus honors the Duch- 
ess. The trip to Morpheus’s cave presents a conflict of life and death 
imagery. Finally, the “triple grief’ structure of the poem is seen in the 
repetition of a pattern of “nakedness” in each case of lovelorn grief. 


, XXX:2, 1958. 


1312. Page, R. I. “Northumbrian ‘efter’ (= in memory of) ++ accuss- 
ative,” pp. 145-152. There is considerable evidence to indicate a 
Northumbrian use of “zfter’” (= in memory of) + accusative, and in 
certain texts ‘‘zefter’”’ should be glossed as ‘‘with accusative or dative.” 


1313. Wilson, James R. ‘Swift's Alazon,” pp. 153-164. Gulliver is both 
a comic character and a serious reflector of Swift’s misanthropy. We can 
understand Swift’s message and method by comparing Gulliver with 
Peisthetaerus in Aristophanes’s Birds. Both of these characters represent 
the impostor (a/azon), but since they are not-unsympathetic impostors, 
they are not defeated. Gulliver is a projector, which in Swift's vocabu- 
lary is equivalent to being an impostor. As his name indicates, he is a 
gull, and his early optimism is as naive as his later pessimism. But he 
will also gull the unwary reader. The opening letter to Sympson is in- 
tended to put us on our guard against the extremes of his views. 
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1314. Fryckstedt, Olov W. “Howells and Conway in Venice,” pp. 165- 
174. Moncure D. Conway visited Howells in Venice in 1863 and after- 
wards tried to help him find a publisher for his work. In an anonymous 
article “Venice Come True” which Conway contributed to the Boston 
Commonwealth of August 28, 1863, he included a passage by Howells 
which later appeared in Venetian Life as “A Day-Break Ramble.” This 
item has escaped the attention of Howells scholars until now. Conway 
later published some sketches of Venetian life in which he used some 
material he had obtained from Howells, and he projected a longer series 
entitled ‘Venetian Chain.’ This threatened to create tension between 
the friends; however, the Aflantic rejected both Conway’s and Howells’s 
Venetian pieces. 

— Arnold B. Fox 


LA TABLE RONDE, No. 132, December 1958. 


1315. Bonjour, Adrien. ‘Beowulf et l’Epopee Anglo-Saxonne,” pp. 140- 
150. Beowulf is said to be the most ancient text of European litera- 
ture in the vulgar tongue, three or four centuries before the Oxford Ro- 
land. It marks the transition between the traditional heroic, the written 
and the Christian poem. Saint Aldhelm used the popularity of tradi- 
tional poems to persuade the people to stay after mass and hear the ser- 
mon. Caedmon improvised and recited sacred stories in the oral tradi- 
tional style. Improvisation was the method of composition as is seen in 
the celebration of Beowulf’s victory over Grendel. The animals of Car- 
nage, mechanical elsewhere, are used with restraint in Beowulf, giving 
it a symbolic significance: the destruction of the Geats after Beowulf’s 
death. Composed probably at the beginning of the 8th century, Beo- 
wulf gained a new popularity a century and a half later in Wessex, under 
Alfred. 

— R. D. Jameson 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 65, Fall 1958. 


1316. “$32,295 Worth of Thoreau Manuscripts,” pp. 1-4. Reprints pages 
from the Parke-Bernet Galleries 1958 sale of Thoreau Mss. 
— George Hendrick 


TRACE, No. 31, April-May 1959. 


1317. Lund, Mary Graham. ‘The Key to the Eternal: Calling for a Re- 
evaluation of James Franklin Lewis,” pp. 1-4. “No e of our time 
has seen as clearly as did James Franklin Lewis.” e role of the 
modern poet was identified and practiced by Lewis, and even in his early 
poems based on classical or biblical themes, Lewis ‘always drew the old 
story sharply out of focus with the lens aimed at the contemporary scene.” 
For Lewis, the modern world left “nothing with which to build a new 
world but pieces, and time has carted away the best of them. . . ; there- 
fore he {the poet} must find in the anarchy of the sand itself the mater- 
ial for the next creation.” Lewis's poetry attempts to “achieve density of 
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acked associative description” through ‘‘the ability to talk on several 
pels at once.”” He drew images from folklore, chess, bombs, and many 
other diverse sources and admitted into his poems “the use of puns and 
double meanings, wry humour, and images as distorted as a cartoon.” 


1318. Drew, Fraser. “The Loving oe of Jeffers and Scott,” pp. 
12-16. Robinson Jeffers’s heroine in ““The Loving Shepherdess” is closer 
to the prototype for Scott’s Madge Wildfire than is the Scott heroine her- 
self. Clare Walker, a gentle character who seems “‘an anomaly among 
Jeffers’ heroines,” has many detailed parallels with the almost-legendary 
Feckless Fannie who was Scott’s original, although she is ‘‘gentler than 
Fannie and has an even sadder story.” 


1319. Gunston, David. ‘‘Books—to Keep the Doctor Away,” pp. 21-23. 
The curative power of books is documented by evidence cited from Bul- 
wer-Lytton, Hazlitt, Stevenson, and others. “Care must be taken to study 
the tastes of the patient in this matter of books as medicine . . . ; prescrib- 
ing the wrong author may prove as dangerous as taking a wrong physic.” 
Certain authors such as Poe are “‘best left out of the sick-room’” because 
their influence may “‘seize upon the imagination and may aggravate a 


fever.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, IV:1 and 2, April-July 1958. 


1320. Widmer, Kingsley. ‘Timeless Prose,” pp. 3-8. E. E. Cummings’s 
The Enormous Room is representative of a certain American literary tra- 
dition having the following characteristics: ‘a conscious violation and 
avoidance of traditional prose forms; the attempt to turn narrative prose 
into lyric poetry .. . ; the mixture of aesthetic functions—documentary, 
autobiographical, fictional, and poetic; and the experimentation with logi- 
cal, causal, and temporal relationships.” Most important, it is prose which 
tries to get outside of the limits of time, haciathsabeil “rhetorical,” and 
“novelistic.”” 


1321. Monteiro, George. “Bankruptcy in Time: A Reading of William 
Faulkner’s Pylon,” pp. 9-20. In the undeservedly neglected Pylon, the 
reporter, who reacts with excessive emotion to the family situation of 
the flyers and who accuses society of using the flyers as machines, be- 
comes highly ambiguous as moral norm. Though unaware of the basic 
humanity of the flyers, he is strongly attracted to them. The novel thus 
has no moral center. Communication between the reporter and the others, 
indeed communication in general, seems impossible in the world of Pylon. 
The newspaper cannot convey truth because it is dependent on time, and 
in time man is reduced to futility. Caught up in time, the reporter tries 
to find meaning in life by joining the family of the flyers, but he fails. 
Such considerations justify the urgent tone of the novel (that is, of the 
desperate reporter in his ironic-comic alienation). 


= 
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1322. Poss, S. H. ‘Variations on a Theme in Four Stories of Katherine 
Anne Porter,” pp. 21-29. Through the character of Miranda may be 
traced the What Is Worth Belonging To theme in “The Circus,” “Old 
canoe “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” and “The Grave.” Miranda pro- 
gresses from cognition through ratiocination to myth. She moves through 
the insufficient myths of Having Fun, of the Past, and of Love, return- 
ing finally to herself and the basic facts of existence. In ‘The Grave,” 
a mythic projection of the big death-birth archetype, she comes to an 
understanding of what is worth belonging to. The story ends “in a kind 
of acceptance, a homecoming,” a return to the “kinsmen” near at hand. 


1323. Callan, Edward. “An Annotated Checklist of the Works of W. H. 
Auden,” pp. 30-50. This checklist, containing over 300 items, has the 
following sections: (1) poetry; (2) dramatic works; (3) librettos, lyrics, 
and other musical pieces; (4) creative prose; (5) critical and expository 
prose; (6) edited and selected works; (7) articles and reviews; (8) papers 
submitted to learned societies. 


1324. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 51-75. This is a critical bibliography 
of both native and foreign periodical literature on modern and contem- 


‘porary writers. 


, IV:3, October 1958. 


1325. Callan, Edward. “The Development of W. H. Auden’s Poetic 
Theory since 1940,” pp. 79-91. voluminous critical writings 
since 1940 throw a great deal of light on his poetry. From the first he 
was concerned, in his literary criticism as well as in his social thought, 
with the need for metaphysics (the viewing of things in terms of a uni- 
versal order) in a sick world. The poet’s metaphysical views of man 
directly affect the genre and significance of his poetry. Since, as witness 
of a collapse in civilization, the modern poet seeks some form of unity, 
the spiritually whole art of the Middle Ages appeals strongly to him. He 
must, however, find his necessary dogma in a basically Christian synthesis 
of contemporary philosophical, psychological, and sociological theories 
within the framework of the Kierkegaardian categories of the Aesthetic, 
Ethical, and Religious. 


1326. Levine, Paul. “J. D. Salinger: The Development of the Misfit 
Hero,” PP. 92-99. The basic predicament in Salinger’s stories is that of a 
moral, adolescent, spiritual non-conformist forced to ag seme his in- 
tegrity with a pragmatic society. In story after story the hero is a misfit 
because of his off-center vision, and his misfitness resolves as a moral 
rather than a social problem. Thus “Raise High the Roofbeam, Carpen- 
ters” contains all the elements of Salinger’s stories: the distraught, mysti- 
cal, misfit hero; the mundane, misguided, selfish girl; the insensitive, 
sophisticated, dangerous antagonist; the involved narrator; and the stifling 
environment in which love, communication, and decent values have been 
lost. Salinger’s interest in the souls of his characters is Judaeo-Christian. 
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1327. Porter, Bernard H. “H. L. Mencken: A Bibliography,” pp. 100- 
107. This bibliography is organized under the following Bs (1) 
books; (2) prefaces and forewords; (3) contributions in other books; 
(4) pamphlets and broadsides; (5) undated pamphlets; and (6) books 
and pamphlets on Mencken. 


1328. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 108-132. See Item 1324 above. 


, IV:4, January 1959. 


1329. McDowell, Frederick P. W. ‘“ “The Old Pagan Scorn of Ever- 
lasting Mercy’—Ellen Glasgow’s The Deliverance,” pp. 135-142. In her 
first novel, The Deliverance, Ellen Glasgow's sympathies were with the 
despoiled Virginia aristocrats (the Blakes), although she could anatomize 
their faults shrewdly. The novel is significant as a psychological as well 
as a sociological study, that is, as a study of Christopher's savage need 
for revenge and of Cynthia’s futile fortitude. Both tragic and comic, this 
work reveals a rare understanding of the total human situation during 
the transition period of the Reconstruction. 


1330. Gustafson, Margaret T. ‘Rosamond Lehmann: A Bibliography,” 
pp. 143-147. This inclusive list has the following categories: (1) novels; 
(2) plays; (3) short stories and poems; (4) miscellaneous; (5) trans- 
lations; (6) critical or biographical writings about Miss Lehmann. 


1331. Stern, Milton R. “Halfway House: The Poems of Philip Booth,” 
p- 148-153. Booth’s themes grow out of an ethical use of nature that 
omes a re-exploration of the potentialities of American experience. 
His position is halfway between “fear” and hope—between despair and 
the rejuvenating powers of nature (greenness and spring—an organic 
America). Man’s reality lies in time and use, and his purpose lies in “the 
good, green, sinful spring,” the nature of Transcendentalism, in which 
time, hope, and recognition of man’s limitations come together in the 
master theme. 


1332. Harris, Harold J. ‘‘Orwell’s Essays and 1984,” pp. 154-161. In 
Orwell’s essays are many of the raw materials which were later to be re- 
worked into the fictive world of 1984. In both the essays and the novel 
appear such themes as the dangers of the needlessly abstract and the over- 
intellectualized; emphasis on the sensory world (especially that of smell), 
the world of creature comforts and discomforts; suspicion of the de- 
humanizing effects of an ersatz language and of the depersonalizing re- 
sults of the lowering of sexual standards. Indeed, the novel often reads 
too much like an essay, although Orwell usually manages there to give 
plausible life to his ideas. 


1333. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 162-184. See Items 1324, 1328 above. 
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, V:1, April 1959. 
1334. Johnson, James William. ‘The Adolescent Hero: A Trend in 
Modern Fiction,” pp. 3-11. The modern manifestation of the young pro- 
tagonist is most significant in the serious depiction of the adolescent's 
character, thought, and problems. Comparison between Huckleberry Finn 
and Holden in Catcher in the Rye shows that the modern writer treats the 
adolescent less sentimentally and more honestly, that is, as a being neither 
adult nor child but unhappily lost between the two realms. An examina- 
tion of a half-dozen important novels from Joyce to Carson McCullers 
reveals how structurally, stylistically, and metaphysically the idea of the 
adolescent as the embodiment of modern man influences literature today. 


1335. Raines, Charles A. ‘Yeats’ Metaphors of Permanence,” pp. 12- 
20. Yeats’s concern with permanence in a chaotic world led him to the 
use of such metaphors as “the innocents,” the sea, the dolphins, and 
“brute blood,” which form a unifying theme in his later poems (‘‘News 
for the Delphic Oracle,” ‘The Delphic Oracle upon Plotinus,” and ‘The 
Second Coming”). Through such metaphors Yeats posited the predica- 
ment of man and the difficulty of his struggle for order and permanence. 
In “Sailing to Byzantium,” “Among School Children,” and “Byzantium,” 
Yeats shows how this permanence (and so order and meaning) may be 
gained for the individual. 


1336. Casey, Bill. “André Malraux’s Heart of Darkness,” pp. 21-26. 
Malraux’s The Royal Way closely resembles Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, 
most particularly in its dramatization of the idea of how man is morally 
isolated in an indifferent world once he has lost his “illusions” or moral 
standards. In both works, in the world of the jungle first the tools and 
then the illusions of civilization give way. Both Kurtz and Perken em- 
brace the only attributes of humanity which seem rooted in nature, though 
Perken in his defiance takes up where Kurtz leaves off. In addition to 
a complex sense of revelation conveyed by both works, they both employ 
a dramatic structural device making for tragedy. 


1337. Lohf, Kenneth A., and Eugene P. Sheehy. ‘“Yvor Winters: A 
Bibliography,” pp. 27-51. This list of over 400 items is divided as fol- 
lows: (1) works by Winters: A. poetry; B. prose; C. miscellaneous works; 
D. individual poems; E. poetry translations; F. essays, reviews, and mis- 
cellaneous writings; (2) works about Winters: A. books and periodical 
articles; B. reviews. 


1338. Landini, Richard G. ‘The Tenth Anniversary of Nine: A Biblio- 
graphical Guide,” pp. 52-54. An annotated list of articles from Nine on 
20th-century literature is presented. 


1339. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 56-64. See Items 1324, 1328, 1333 
above. 


— Sidney Warhaft 
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UMBRELLA, I:1, October 1958. 


1340. Greenwood, E. B. “Literature, Criticism and Morality,” pp. 8-15. 
The moral basis of present-day poetry deserves serious atttention by the 
critics, the best of whom realize the relationship between religion and 
literature. Creative imagination and moral religion are interdependent. 


, 1:3, Summer 1959. 


1341. Watson, Terence. ‘Rediscovering a Masterpiece,’ pp. 113-115. 
J. F. Goodridge’s new translation of Piers the Ploughman (London, Pen- 
guin Books) is based on the B text and does not hesitate to use modern 
idiomatic speech, thus acquiring a directness lost by the versions of H. W. 
Wells and Nevill Coghill. He catches the mood of Langland’s time in 
the way that Osborne’s Jimmy Porter and Braine’s Joe Lampton have 
something of their contemporaries in them. 


1342. Tyson, R. Bryan. “A Poem as Confession and Affirmation,” pp. 
139-142. “Pilgrims at Monte Sant’ Angelo,” from Time Is as Time Does 
by Elizabeth Young is studied in detail. 

— Charles A. Toase 


UNIVERSITIES AND LEFT REVIEW, VI: Spring 1959. 


1343. Whannel, Paddy. “Room at the Top,” pp. 21-24. Despite its 
unfavorable reception, the film version of John Braine’s novel, Room at 
the Top, ‘may herald that revival of the British cinema” so often called 
for. In many respects the film is superior to the book, although failing 
to visualize the urban environment so well presented in the novel. Hos- 
tility or indifference to the film has come from critics “unwilling to 
break out of the ‘nice’ circle” of their experience to explore “the hidden 


recesses” of postwar Britain. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXV:3, March 1959. 


1344. Mandel, Oscar. ‘Toward a Stricter Definition of Tragedy,” pp. 
163-171. In the ‘‘original configuration” of a play, or the total data 
given the audience, the tragedian makes it clear that accident can play 
no significant part in the protagonist’s fate. Where the original configura- 
tion permits the element of chance, we no longer have pure tragedy. In 
the episodic pseudo-tragedy (e.g. Julius Caesar) accident becomes an im- 
portant element. This form, however well-executed, must finally lack the 
universality and power of true tragedy. Accident may be used in true 
tragedy only to accelerate or intensify, but is must always be subordinate. 


1345. Gurko, Leo. “Conrad’s First Battleground,” pp: 190-194. Con- 
rad’s second novel, An Outcast of the Islands, like his first, Almayer’s 
Folly, is set in the Malay Archipelago, but it demonstrates for greater 
artistic skill. In the second novel he succeeds in fusing his characteristic 
visions of both man and nature, while in the first he often loses himself 
in mere scene-painting and mood-creation. 
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1346. Lund, Mary Graham. ‘The Sources of Chatterton’s Genius,” pp. 
209-217. As a boy, Chatterton steeped himself in the sights of Bristol 
and the history of its past, as well as in voracious reading of all sorts. 
In his work as a lawyer’s ne. he became familiar with old docu- 
ments and soon passed off his own poem written in archaic language as 
an authentic manuscript. Encouraged by two prominent men of Bristol, 
who used his talent for their own ends, Chatterton quickly composed the 
bulk of the Rowley poems. When Horace Walpole denounced him as a 
fraud, Chatterton was badly hurt, although he was still able to make a 
brief literary career in London before he killed himself. 


1347. Wilson, Kenneth G. ‘On Translating Homer Once More,” pp. 
227-235. To Matthew Arnold, nobility was the most important quality 
of Homer. Richmond Lattimore’s 1951 verse translation captures this 
quality, while W. H. D. Rouse’s prose translation, whatever its other 
excellences, misses it completely. Rouse apparently believes the modern 
reader neither wants nor needs nobility, and offers him instead the comic 
and colloquial. Lattimore achieves nobility through his avoidance of 
irony and his use of “the grand manner.” The characters in Lattimore’s 
rendition take themselves and their world seriously. In syntax, too, Lat- 
‘timore adds to the noble effect by refusing to compress and omit. Rouse, 
on the other hand, seeks variety and speed through structural economy 
and simplification. As a result, Lattimore’s Homeric language is that of 
a calm, ordered, artificial world; Rouse’s is the colloquial sound of real 
speech. 

4 — Sheldon Grebstein 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE NEWS LETTER, 
XXXVIII:2, April 1959. 


1348. Harkness, David James. “Abraham Lincoln and Cumberland 
Gap,” 31 Pp. The various novels and plays centered around Abraham 
Lincoln are briefly annotated, and a brief account is given of the fiction 
that Abraham Lincoln is known to have read. The last section is an anno- 
tated discussion of works that have their setting in Cumberland Gap. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXVIII:3, April 1959. 


1349. Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Tragic Effect in Samson Agonistes,” pp. 
205-222. Although the structure and conventions of Samson Agonistes 
are Greek, the spirit and effect are Christian. Samson moves from remorse, 
doubt, and despair, through a sense of responsibility, repentence, obedi- 
ence, hope, and resolution, to remittance of sin and redemption. Although 
an instrument of Providence, Samson is also free—fallible, though cor- 
rigible, heroic and doomed. But unlike Greek tragedy, the sense of dis- 
aster is here mitigated: we are reassured on both the human and Provi- 
dential levels. Samson ends not in mystery, but in the transcending of 
mystery by grace. The way of repentence and restoration to God coincides 
with the catastrophe: thus a Christian tragedy is achieved. 
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1350. Raymond, W. O. “Browning’s “The Statue and the Bust,’”’ pp. 
233-249. In “The Statue and the Bust’ Browning does not atl 
action at the cost of morality, but holds that the lovers’ procrastination 
and lack of resolution added to their original sin. Since the most hope- 
less state is indifference, evasion of moral conflict, failure through flabbi- 
ness to grasp “the good moment,” is the worst of sins. Besides, the 
sovereign virtue of love and the nothingness of evil will ultimately lead 
to the victory of good. The important thing is to act, and if through 
inertness or cowardice a man refuses to act, his passivity is a graver sin 
than that of an active evil-doer. Since he has shunned the moral conflict, 
no development of his soul is possible, for evil serves its end in moral 
development. 


1351. McPherson, Hugo. “Hawthorne’s Mythology: A Mirror for Puri- 
tans,” pp. 267-278. Analysis of A Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales 
reveals Hawthorne’s intuition of the narrative of man’s experience. Haw- 
thorne’s personal myth, an optimistic myth of the self, which serves as 
the prime structural principle in his art, is divided into the sunlit mater- 
ial world and the superior moonlit world of imagination and thought. 
Most of Hawthorne's heroes are moon-heroes whose quest is to discover 
their own identity and to use it creatively in the objective world. The Dark 
Lady of Hawthorne’s novels is also a moon-creature: creative (sexually) 
and ultimately blameless (although regarded as evil by the Puritan New- 
Englander). To Hawthorne any failure to reconcile the forces of the two 
realms (and the danger of the Puritan experiment was its denial of the 
imaginative realm) led to isolation—a denial of the community and of 
the service of love. 


1352. Dooley, D. J. ‘The Limitations of George Orwell,” pp. 291-300. 
Although almost enshrined as the patron saint of left-wing journalism, 
Orwell was often quite limited in his evaluation of the contemporary 
scene. Some of his views are idiosyncratic, springing from an early ten- 
dency to regard life as filled with spies, brutality, and disaster. 1984 must 
therefore be read as the predictions of a pessimist. As a left-wing propa- 
gandist, Orwell rejected religion, although he apparently regretted the 
widespread decay of the belief in personal immortality. In 1984 faith 
in religion has been superseded by bith in the state. The only principle 
which could defeat the universal tyranny of Big Brother is a divine 
Providence, and Winston-Orwell does not believe that such a Being exists. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW, II:5. 


1353. Large, David. “Some Aspects of Social Life in Edwardian Eng- 
land,” pp. 26-37. High society in the Edwardian age (1901-1910) was 
wider and more cosmopolitan than during earlier reigns. By 1900, Lon- 
don society was no longer comprised simply of the landed aristocracy; 
it included the new plutocrats both native and foreign. Very low taxation 
for the last time allowed the English to be masters of all their incomes 
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and thus encouraged their free-spending ways. The “traditional hangers 
on” to this society—authors, fashionable painters, actresses, and archi- 
tects—could, if successful, move with greater ease and have wider accep- 
tance in this upper social level than heretofore. Edwardian high society, 
moreover, were not only less insular, since they amused themselves by 
travelling abroad to gamble, but also gayer when compared with the 
heavy seriousness of much of the previous reign. This gatety led to such 
extravagant habits as having ptarmigan for all meals including breakfast 
and afternoon tea. 


1354. O’Brien, Kate. ‘‘Lennox Robinson—An Appreciation,” pp. 58- 
59. With the death of Lennox Robinson, dramatist and director of the 
Abbey Theatre, in 1958, Dublin and Ireland lost a familiar and friendly 
figure. A gregarious and restlessly sociable man, his windblown, emaci- 
ated, and self-entangled appearance made him known to Dubliners in 
all walks of life. His dislikes and impatiences arose from two essential 


strengths in him: a fastidious and gentle literary taste and a complete 
devotion to the literary gods of his youth. Although he could dislike 
people and was sometimes careless in his remarks when engaged in con- 
troversy, he was without match in his great kindness towards struggling 
young talent or unlucky writers. 

— Michael J. O'Neill 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXV:2, Spring 1959. 


1355. Sherwin, Judith Johnson. ‘‘ “The World Is Mean and Man Un- 
couth,’”” pp. 258-270. Brecht’s Threepenny Opera” is essentially 
different in mood and effect from its predecessor, Gay’s “The Beggar's 
Opera.” The modern work reflects the cynicism and despair of post World 
War I; Gay’s original, however iconoclastic its surface, sounds the note of 
18th-century faith and reason. Although both are alike in plot and 
theme, Brecht’s sense of evil and injustice is stark, while underneath Gay’s 
attack, there is complacency. Most notably, Brecht’s use of sexual sug- 
gestiveness (toned down in the current Blitzstein adaptation) has no 
parallel in Gay, who is merely bawdy. As Brecht sees it, and as his use 
of obscenity suggests, evil is the very condition of life. To Gay, it is 
only a social problem. 


1356. Wright, Louis B. ‘The Anti-Shakespeare Industry and the Growth 
of Cults,” pp. 289-303. The worship of Shakespeare has naturally pro- 
duced a counter-reaction: Dozens of cults have arisen to claim the author- 
ship of Shakespeare’s plays for one or another candidate. Actually, not 
a single piece of substantial evidence has ever been offered to support 
the anti-Shakespeare claims. The standard charges that no poor, humble, 
uneducated country boy could have written the i ignore the thoroughly 
documented facts of Shakespeare’s background and training, as well as 
the large store of knowledge about his life and work. Bacon, Raleigh, 
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the Earls of Rutland, Derby, and Oxford, Marlowe, Jonson, and even 
Elizabeth have all been advanced as the real author of Shakespeare’s plays, 


to the amusement and frequent annoyance of serious scholars. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY, XXIV: 3, Winter 1958-59. 


1357. Stanford, Derek. “Movements in English Poetry: 1900-1958,”’ pp. 
173-198. The contrast between the 1912 anthology, Georgian Poetry, 
and the 1915 collection, Some Imagist Poets, made evident “the cleavage 
in contemporary poetry between ‘modern’ and ‘a-modern’ poets.” The 
Imagist Movement, which was, ‘in short, a movement of radical verbal 
pruning,” was primarily literary in inspiration and concerns. ‘The first 
signs of a poetry more powerfully motivated by social preoccupations be- 
gan to appear during the First World War.” The Thirties brought 
revolution and social consciousness into poetic focus, and in the Thirties, 
Surrealism had a brief vogue, although “the English poets flirted with 
its body of doctrine rather than engaging themselves strictly to it.” In 
the late Thirties the Apocalyptic poets restated the necessity to affirm 
the individual personality in the face of a collective, machine-ridden so- 
ciety. “Among living writers, they adopted Dylan Thomas as their poetic 
mascot.” Neo-classical and anti-romantic reactions which followed in 
the late Forties and Fifties are the latest “movements” discussed in this 


survey of large poetic trends. 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


WESTERN REVIEW, XXIII:1, Autumn 1958. 


1358. West, Ray B. “On Beginnings, Middles, and Ends,” pp. 2, 4, 89. 
The phenomena of literary groups and movements (Brook Farm, expa- 
triates of 20’s, Nashville ‘Fugitives,’ John Reed Clubs, * to “our angry 
young men and our San Francisco rebels’) have little direct relation to 
the individual literary talent. These groups, far from invariably spawning 
genius, have often primarily social or political raisons d’étre and do little 
of value for the individual talent besides occasionally providing him the 
to “learn something of his craft by association.” The writer 
of genuine talent “‘has been alone all the time,” even though a pen 
member of such a group. “It is only through the excellency of a writer's 
work that he can be brought back to society, or, to put it more signifi- 
cantly, that he can bring society to him.” 


1359. Benn, Gottfried. “Problems of Lyric Poetry’? (trans. Edgar Loh- 
ner), pp. 7-25. The modern lyric is primarily monological and existential. 
While other poets are occupied with the product, themes, material, or 
motifs, the modern lyricist is concerned with form and words—the “‘artis- 
try” of his poem. Through art, the lyric poet finds in the substance of his 
own experience and ‘‘the transcendency of creative desire” a new style 
and existence to oppose the genral nihilism and decline of values. More 
than a novel or play, the poem concentrates the problems of the age, art, 
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In creating 
lyric ‘I,’” the poet “is not.a dreamer but a translator of dreams into 
words,” one who “still believes in the absolute’ and the nourishment of 
the rare self-encounter. 


and forces of existence in “‘the search for the ‘I. 


1360. Ehnmark, Anders. ‘Rebels in American Literature,” pp. 43-56. 
The ‘Polemics concerning ‘Americanism’ in literature’ is “‘a very strik- 
ing feature in modern American literature—to a foreign reader at least.” 
The rebels are supported against the “noisy Americanists,” who include 
Teddy Roosevelt, Van Wyck Brooks, MacLeish, De Voto, Life Maga- 
zine, John Aldridge, and Malcolm Cowley. The pattern of rebellion is 
that of Eliot’s Waste Land: (1) a definition of a waste land; (2) a re- 
bellion from it, including despair and escapism; and (3) an alternative 
to these reactions, that of “insight and paradoxical action’””—the insight 
of Tiresias, the unmotivated action of Eliot’s “catchwords taken from... 
Hindu poems about insight and action.” This pattern is observable in 
Thoreau, in the frontier writers (particularly Harris), in “the so-called 
lost generation” (Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms, 
and short stories; Faulkner's So/dier’s Pay; Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby), 
and in some of today’s writers (Paul Bowles’s Let It Come Down, Elli- 
_son’s Invisible Man, and others). 


1361. Hall, Donald. ‘Poets of Today,” pp. 83-89. George Garrett, 
Theodore Holmes, and Robert Wallace are evaluated as contemporary 
poets. Holmes “is a poet already good,” whose poetry “derives import- 
ance from the fashion it negates; the fashion of the day is fright of the 
cliché, not use of it.” George Garrett is “‘a toneless, insistent voice in the 
ear” using the words of “the third-raters of any decade . . . the mo- 
mentary clichés of a changing poetic diction.” Robert Wallace “has art, 
but his talent lives in danger’’—from carefulness, from specious ‘‘impli- 
cation,” from insufficient absorption in his subject. 


1362. Bostetter, Edward E. “The Man Behind the Curtain,” pp. 90-96. 
The “man” is Coleridge, as contrasted with S.T.C. in Stephen Potter's 
“neat distinction.” He is revealed—for example, as ‘‘one who had within 
his grasp the power to be one of the great seminal minds in psycholo 

{yet} was content to remain an essentially derivative philosopher’’—by 
Kathleen Coburn’s “truly Herculean task” in editing his notebooks, of 
which the first, “of 5 or 6 projected volumes,” is remarkably thorough. 
— John H. Wrenn 
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